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Getting  ready  for 
when  Officer 
Johnny  comes 
marchin'  home 

A muld'phase  progtam  aimed  at 
helping  officers  get  their  beadngs  upon 
returning  firom  military  deployment 
overseas  has  been  established  by  the 
Prince  George’s  County,  Md.,  Police 
Depaicmeat. 

The  agency  has  had  roughly  two 
dozen  people  called  up  for  duty  so  fiu, 
and  is  expecting  to  lose  40  more  in 
coming  months,  department  officials 
said  at  a symposium  on  the  topic  held  in 
December  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governraeots,  various  taw  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  Deployment  Health  Clinical 
Center. 

Joe  Rollo,  the  director  of  Prince 
George’s  County’s  psychological 
services  unit  and  coordinator  of  the 
conference,  said  there  arc  additional 
concerns  when  tetuining  veterans  are 
police  officers.  The  stressfiiJ  nature  of 
police  work,  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News,  often  can  create  an  environment 
in  which  problems  associated  with  post- 
Ctaumaac  stress  disorder,  such  as  fimgue 
and  impaired  concentxatioo,  can  be 
exacerbated 

“1  think  when  you  look  at  a ca$c-by- 
case  basis,  officers  re  cut  rung  from 
combat  are  faced  in  some  ways  with  a 
dual  challenge  of  adjustment  to  life  with 
family,  with  fiaends,  relationships,  and 
I’m  sure  in  a more  general  way,  their 
own  work  expenence,”  he  said. 

In  debnefing  officers  returning  from 
military  duty,  Rollo  said,  the  conflict  in 
Iraq  may  be  seen  m have  many  of  the 
chatactensdes  of  a police  action.  Much 
of" the  work  — in  a broad  sense  — is 
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Going  ballistic 


Serious  flaws  seen  in  FBI  hullet-matching  test 


The  door  may  be  open  for  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  criminal  appeals,  after  a 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
found  significant  flaws  m the  technique  used 
for  decades  by  the  FBI's  enme  lab  for 
matching  bullets  to  crimes. 

At  issue  is  the  bureau’s  practice  of 
matching  bullets  by  their  lead  content,  the 
theory  being  that  bullets  from  the  same  lead 
batch  share  a common  chemical  fingerprint. 
FBI  Lab  Director  Dwight  Adams  requested 
the  study  by  the  NAS  after  a former 
metallurgist  for  the  bureau  quesdoned  the 
techruque’s  validity. 

Tbc  findings  are  |ust  the  latest  in  a long 
string  of  inadents  and  reweladons  tending  to 
undermine  confidence  in  the  TOI  lab.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  one  bureau  saentist 
involved  in  lead-bullet  analysis  pleaded  guilty 
to  giving  false  testimony,  another  admitted 


to  improper  DNA  testing  and  undisclosed 
problems  with  the  lab's  work  on  the  Okla- 
homa City  bombing  case  emerged  in  the 
form  of  long-secret  documents  in  2003. 

Among  the  half-dozen  or  so  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  NAS  study,  which  is  still 
in  draft  form,  was  that  the  lab  discontinue 
the  use  of  a technique  called  data  chaining. 

In  data  chaining,  scientists  may  tesafy  that  a 
match  has  been  made  found  between  two 
bullets  whose  lead  contents  differ  slightly  if 
a third  bullet,  perhaps  from  a manufacturer, 
can  be  found  which  is  idenncal  to  both. 

The  method  is  used  when  pobcc  do  not 
have  the  suspect  weapon,  or  the  crime-scene 
bullet  IS  not  in  good  shape. 

William  Tobin,  a former  chief  metallur- 
gist for  the  FBI  and  a consultant  in  the  field 
of  applied  metallurgy,  is  critical  of  the  data- 
chaining  process  It  would  be  as  if  two 


samples  of  blood  fiom  two  individuals  had 
been  taken,  he  said,  and  found  to  be  what  is 
considered  “analytically  indistinguishable'’  — 
that  IS,  possess  similar  amounts  of  iron, 
chlorine,  zinc,  potassium  and  other 
“analyzable  analytes.” 

“What’s  been  happening  for  over  three 
decades  is  the  examiners  have  been  going 
into  court  tesafying  that,  in  my  analogy,  that 
our  blood  is  composiaonally,  analytically 
indistinguishable,"  Tobin  said  in  an  interview 
with  Law  Enforcement  News.  “I  don’t  have 
a problem  with  that  phase  of  the  practice 
VCliere  I do  have  a problem  is  the  phase  of 
the  pracQce  called  unjusafiable  exttapolaQon 
The  conclusion  that  is  rendered,  is  that  you 
and  I arc  fiom  the  same  source  as  to  parents. 
There  is  no  sctenafic  basts  or  validity  to  that 
type  of  conclusion 
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Police  groups  split  over  expanded 
role  in  immigration  enforcement 


With  the  battle  lines  forming  between 
supporters  and  opponents  of  proposals  to 
give  local  law  enforcement  agenaes  the 
authority  to  enforce  federal  immigration 
laws,  both  sides  can  draw  object  lessons 
from  the  expenence  of  slate  pobcc  in 
Flonda,  and  more  recendy.  in  Alabama. 

The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  became  the 
first  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  nation 
last  year  to  ctoss-depuoze  a few  dozen 
troopers  to  carry  out  federal  immigration 
dudes.  In  October,  the  Alabama  Department 
of  Pubbe  Safety  became  the  second.  And  if 
Congress  passes  the  Cleat  Law  Enforcement 
for  Criminal  Aben  Removal  (CLEAR)  Act, 
they  will  become  just  two  of  thousands  of 
departments  at  the  local,  state  and  county 


level  with  that  authority. 

Under  the  bill,  civil  immigration  viola- 
dons,  such  as  overstaying  a visa,  would 
become  a criminal  act.  States  that  fail  to  pass 
their  own  laws  authorizing  local  pobce  to 
enforce  immigradon  laws  would  stand  to 
lose  miUions  of  dollars  in  federal  finding. 
Conversely,  those  that  embrace  the  legisla- 
tion could  rccave  additional  money.  Pobce 
departments  would  also  get  a share  in  any 
assets  seized,  including  immigrants*  bank 
accounts  and  vehicles. 

The  legislaaon,  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
by  Zell  Miller,  a Democrat  from  Georgia, 
and  m the  House  by  his  fellow  Georgian, 
Repubbean  Charbe  Norwood,  has  spbt  the 
law  enforcement  community,  .although 


With  God  on  their  side,  activists  try 
to  take  hack  the  streets  of  Sin  City 


endorsed  by  the  National  Sheriffs’  Assocu- 
don,  the  CLEAR  Act  is  opposed  by  many 
chiefi  and  by  at  least  some  state  chiefs' 
organizaoons. 

“Norwood  is  from  Georgia,  either  he  just 
doesn’t  care  or  know  about  the  issues  we 
have,”  Chief  Daniel  Ortega  of  Sabnas,  Cabf., 
where  Hispanics  make  up  64  percent  of  the 
population,  told  The  Copley  News  ScrMce. 
“Vt’e're  trying  to  gam  the  trust  of  our 
community.” 

According  to  Chief  Jim  Howell,  a 
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Premature 

celebration 


A group  of  Las  Vegas  ministers  and 
community  activists  is  trymg  to  take  back  the 
streets  of  the  city’s  downtown  by  conducting 
Its  own  pobce-type  sdng  operaDons. 

The  “Downtown  God  Squad,”  as  the 
group  is  called,  has  female  members  pose  as 
prostitutes  to  snag  johns.  When  they  arc 
approached,  the  women  hand  out  rebgious 
pamphlets  and  a nodee  stating  that  the  area 
IS  a “no  drug  and  prosotuQon  area.”  Another 
volunteer  snaps  the  john’s  picture  and  hands 
out  a nicr  that,  in  a play  on  current  Las 
Vegas  advertismg,  assures  the  person  that 
‘Svhat  happens  in  Las  Vegas  will  not  stay  in 
Las  Vegas.” 

In  some  of  the  group’s  stings,  male 
volunteers  will  dress  as  drug  dealers  and  jom 
the  decoy  prostitutes. 

The  group  has  also  announced  its 
presence  through  marches,  where  fliers 
advertising  the  effort  are  dispersed,  along 


with  rebgious  tracts  and  mformation  about 
how  to  become  a voluntcer. 

The  iniciadvc  has  not  pleased  local  law 
enforcement,  although  pobce  have  agreed  to 
keep  any  eye  on  members  so  long  as  they  do 
nothing  illegal. 

While  he  has  had  no  direct  expenence 
with  the  group,  Lt.  Terry  Davis  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Metro  Pobce  Department’s  vice  umt, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
Downtown  God  Squad  is  “treading  on  thm 
ice,”  The  neighborhoods  they  have  targeted 
are  dangerous  at  night. 

“They’re  dealmg  with  people  either 
lookmg  for  drugs,  or  prosQtuoon,”  he  said. 
“They’re  dealing  with  the  underbelly  of 
society  m a lot  of  places  and  they’re  takmg  a 
chance  of  being  hurt  ” 

Sgt.  Enc  Fticker,  one  of  the  officers  who 
hid  with  squad  members  dunng  theu  first 
song,  said  that  while  this  type  of  community 


ano-enme  inmaove  is  neither  officially 
condoned  nor  encouraged,  the  group's 
frustration  is  easy  to  understand. 

In  one  song  conducted  m front  of  the 
department’s  Community  Enforcement 
Office,  a Downtown  God  Squad  member 
dressed  as  a hooker  was  approached  twice 
within  30  minutes.  Both  would-be  johns 
were  handed  fliers. 

‘They  act  with  impunity  down  here,” 
h'ncket  told  The  Associated  Press, 

Even  if  pobce  were  to  arrest  every  drug 
dealer  and  prostitute  in  one  day,  by  the  next, 
(here  would  be  an  entirely  new  group  of 
equal  size  on  the  street,  he  said. 

“The  pobce  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
on  Fremont  (Street),”  one  acQvist,  Earl 
White,  told  The  AP.  “We’re  not  waiting  for 
them  If  the  sheriff  sees  us  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  community,  then  we  can 
hold  his  feet  to  the  fire.” 


David  Malmo-Levioc  of  the  Vancouver- 
based  B.C.  Marijuana  Party  lights  up  a 
joint  while  waiting  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  to  reader  its  decision  on 
marijuana  possession  on  Dec.  23.  The 
court  ruled  6-3  that  pot  possession 
remains  a criminal  offense.  (CsiudiaaPrcM) 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Roobc  Hartford 


police  ofBccr  Paul  West  was  suspended  for 
30  days  after  spitting  on  the  cruiser  of  a 
Windsor  ^lice  lieutenant  who  was  a key 
witness  in  murder  case  against  West’s 
sister.  Chasity^est  was  convicted  in  the 
slashing  death  of  her  boy&icnd’s  7-year-old 
son  and  is  now  serving  a life  sentence 
Hartford  police  officials  say  chat  despite 
some  "anger  issues,”  West  has  shown  great 
promise  as  a law  enforcement  officer 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  Bergen  Counry 
Shenff’s  Department  promoted  23  shenff’s 
oncers  and  two  avilian  employees,  and 
swore  in  16  new  recruits.  Many  of  the 
recruits  were  courthouse  secunty  guards,  and 
although  some  of  them  will  be  facing  a cut 
in  pay,  they  arc  increasing  their  earning 
potential  and  are  now  in  the  pobce  and 
firefighters’  pension  system. 

NEW  YORK  — After  ocketing  a vehicle 
for  wrongfully  parking  in  a handicapped 
spot,  Niagara  Falls  Police  Officer  Jackie 
Weigel  said  the  vehicle’s  registration  sticker 
caught  her  eye.  The  sticker,  which  had  been 
hand-drawn,  read  in  part,  "Some  fake  s — I 
put  on  It  because  I don’t  have  the  money.” 

The  dnver  was  ated  for  aggravated  unli- 
censed operation  and  five  other  violaoons. 

In  a plea  bargain  that  settles  a federal  avil 
rights  charge,  Newburgh  Police  Officer  John 
Koptula  has  agreed  to  give  up  his  gun,  badge 
and  any  chance  of  returrung  to  patrol  duty. 
Koptula  had  responded  to  a call  for  assis- 
tance from  a fellow  officer  When  he  arnved, 
the  officer  was  handcuffing  the  suspect, 
Nathatuel  Hcrbin  ^Tien  Herbin  would  not 
agree  to  get  into  the  patrol  car,  Koptula 
threw  him  to  the  ground  and  kicked  him  in 
the  head. 

Police  arc  looking  through  the  computer  files 
of  Kings  County  hospital  officer  Nubian 
Knight  for  possible  clues  to  his  gnsly 
murder  Knight,  who  had  legally  changed  his 
name  from  Tyrone  Alston,  was  known  to 
have  kinky  sex  tastes  He  was  found  in  his 
apartment  badly  beaten  and  his  throat 
slashed  His  wallet  and  credit  cards  were 
found  at  the  scene.  Police  arc  looking  into 
the  possibility  that  the  killer  may  have  been 
someone  the  officer  met  in  an  Internet  chat 
room 

The  Rochester  Police  Department  will  be  the 
first  m upstate  New  York  to  apply  the  cnsis 
intcrvcnuon  approach  pioneered  in  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  for  cases  involving  mentally  ill  or 
disturbed  people  Up  to  20  officers,  each 
getting  60  hours  of  intense  training,  will 
make  up  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Persons 
Response  Team.  [See  LEN,  Dec.  15/31, 
2000) 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Tcstifj’iog  m his  own 
defense,  mdicted  Findlay  constable  William 
DeForte  Jr.  has  derued  all  allcgauons  that  he 
told  a German  friend,  Michael  Kobold,  that 
he  was  a deputy  constable  and  purchased 
badges  with  him  at  a uniform  shop.  Kobold 
used  the  badge  to  bypass  sccunty  at  Pitts- 
burg Internatiorul  Airport  and  wore  a 
badge  and  gun  to  help  Defor  te  serve  bench 


warrants  m 2002.  The  owner  of  the  utuform 
shop  testified  that  Deforte  used  his  creden- 
tuls  to  help  his  friend  buy  the  badges  and 
that  his  name  was  on  the  receipt. 

Downtown  property  owners  in  York  have 
voiced  opposition  to  Mayor  John  Brenner’s 
plant  to  have  them  contribute  up  to  $93,000 
to  put  two  more  officers  on  downtown 
streets.  The  owners  contend  that  they  already 
pay  enough  property  taxes  for  police  services 
and  that  an  increase  would  subsidize  other 
areas  of  the  city.  The  aty  will  instead  hire 
two  new  officers  but  use  them  citywidc. 

Six  months  after  the  Pittsburgh  Police 
Bureau’s  SWAT  team  was  disbanded  because 
of  budget  cuts  and  layoffs,  PoLce  Chief 
Robert  W.  McNeilly  Jr.  is  looking  for  45  to 
50  officers  to  volunteer  to  form  an  emer- 
gency response  team.  Officers  would  be 
trained  in  SWAT  operations  and  bnng  their 
gear  with  them  on  normal  patrols.  Currendy, 
the  Allegheny  County  SWAT  team  has 
agreed  to  respond  to  aty  emetgenaes. 


ARKANSAS  — Cammack  Village  PoLce 
Officer  Marvin  Barclay  Bowden  was  charged 
Dec  9 with  four  counts  of  aggravated 
assault  and  placed  on  admuustrative  leave 
after  reportedly  firing  his  gun  at  some 
teenagers  he  had  pursued  in  an  off-duty, 
high-speed  chase.  Officuk  said  Bowden  was 
provoked  when  the  teens  threw  a cup  of 
water  at  his  pickup.  Officers  in  Arkansas  are 
not  allowed  to  draw  their  weapons  unless  a 
threat  is  perceived  or  expected  and  they  are 
supposed  to  refrain  from  a high-speed  chase 
if  It  endangers  themselves  or  others. 

FLORIDA  — Pensacola  poLce  Sgt.  Greg 
Sievers  will  reportedly  fight  a move  to  seek 
his  resignation  or  fire  him  over  allegations 
that  he  is  connected  to  his  wife’s  stnp  club, 
called  Arcty’s  .Angels.  State  law  prevents 
officers  from  having  any  interest  in  a 
business  that  sells  alcohol  and  Sievers 
allegedly  performed  some  maintenance  work 
at  the  club. 

LOUISIANA  — Three  bullets  were  fired  at 
Eunice  poLce  Detective  Ronald  PapilLon’s 
mobile  home  on  Dec.  27,  shordy  after  the 
detective  and  his  family  had  left  the  room 
where  the  buUets  struck  in  order  to  go  to 
bed.  PoLce  Chief  Gary  Fontenot  said  that 
PapilLon’s  workload  includes  some  cases 
involving  people  who  might  want  to 
"retaliate”  against  him. 

The  Muniapal  Fire  and  PoLce  Civil  Service 
Board  in  Baton  Rouge  voted  to  reinstate  Sgt. 
Stephen  Mark  Browning,  who  was  fired  last 
June  for  having  telephone  sex  in  his  squad 
car  Browning  is  soli  being  invesogated  for 
alleganons  that  he  forced  a woman  to 
perform  oral  sex  on  him.  He  claims  that  he 
agreed  to  meet  the  woman  in  a park  after  she 
told  him  she  had  some  <nformation  about 
drug  dealing  in  the  neighborhood,  and  while 
waiting  for  her  to  arrive  he  got  a ccll-phonc 
call  from  his  wife,  who  'Svanted  to  have  sex 
on  the  phone  ” 

NORTH  CAROUNA  — Winston-Salem 


PoLce  Officer  OLver  Ray  GiUeyJr.  was 
arrested  and  placed  on  administrabve  leave 
for  allegedly  finng  a gun  in  the  direction  of 
his  girlfriend  foUowing  an  argument  after  a 
party. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA  — Rock  Hill’s  new 
poLce  chief,  John  Gregory,  has  started  out 
his  tenure  by  shifting  three  captains  and 
promoting  1 1 officers  — three  to  Leutenant 
and  eight  to  sergeant.  He  announced  the 
implementation  of  a new  schedule  for  all 
patrol  officers. 

Prosecutor  Ralph  Hoisington  has  asked  the 
state  attorney  general  to  investigate  whether 
any  laws  were  broken  during  a poLce  sweep 
for  drugs  at  Stratford  High  School  in  Goose 
Creek.  After  reviewing  a surveillance  video, 
which  showed  poLce  pointing  guns  at 
students  and  ordering  them  to  the  floor, 
Hoisington,  the  soLatot  for  the  9th  Judicial 
District,  said  he  bcLeved  the  methods  used 
by  some  officers  were  ill-advised.  During  the 
sweep,  poLce  checked  107  students  and 
briefly  restrained  about  a dozen  of  them.  No 
drugs  were  found  in  the  sweep,  which  was 
conducted  after  school  officials  had  called 
the  poLce  to  report  manjuana  sales  on 
school  grounds. 

TENNESSEE  — Veteran  Memphis  poLce 
officers  Jacqueline  Layrock  and  Alnita 
CampbeU  were  indicted  Dec.  17  on  charges 
that  they  took  over  $148,000  to  keep  quiet 
about  thefts  in  the  property  room.  The 
incLctments  now  bnng  to  five  the  number  of 
property  room  workers  who  have  been 
linked  to  a cocaine  ring.  The  supervisor, 
Kenneth  Dansberry  and  an  inventory  clerk 
were  indicted  in  September.  To  buy  the 
officers’  silence,  Dansberry  allegedly  gave 
Layrock  and  CampbeU  about  $100,000  from 
the  sale  of  drugs  taken  from  the  property 
room.  Later  the  two  women  took  more  cash 
and  property  from  the  room’s  vaults. 

VIRGINIA  — The  commander  of  the 
Chesapeake  PoLce  Department’s  traffic  urut, 
Lt.  Charles  R.  Schafer,  has  been  suspended 
without  pay  after  being  charged  with  dnving 
under  the  influence,  leaving  the  scene  of  an 
accident  and  refusing  to  take  a Breathalyzer 
test.  PoLce  arrested  Schafer  after  responding 
to  a report  that  a truck  had  hit  other 
vehicles.  They  found  the  truck  parked 
outside  of  Schafer’s  home. 


ILLINOIS  — Under  a pilot  program  that 
began  Jan  1 , some  Chicago  poLcc  officers 
have  been  rcLcvcd  of  the  duty  of  bnngmg 
dead  bodies  to  the  county  morgue.  The  task 
wiU  be  performed  on  the  city's  West  Side  by 
.pnvate  contractors,  in  what  is  said  to  be  the 
first  step  toward  privatizing  the  practice 
cirywide.  In  December,  an  arbitrator  agreed 
with  the  poLce  union  that  officers,  who  have 
been  performing  the  duty  for  a century,  arc 
not  trained  or  equipped  to  handle  corpses 
and  are  not  paid  extra  for  the  task. 

Ford  Heights  PoLce  Officer  Nbchacl  MiUer, 
30,  and  Kevin  Jones,  33,  a Harvey  deputy 
marshal,  were  arrested  and  charged  with  six 
counts  of  armed  robbery  each  after  aUegedly 
sucking  up  suspected  drug  dealers  on 
Chicago’s  West  Side.  On  Chnstmas,  the 


officers  and  two  other  men  had  been  hired 
to  provide  secunty  at  a West  Side  nightclub. 
When  the  club  closed  early,  they  were 
dismissed  and  aUegedly  deaded  to  stage  the 
holdup  to  make  up  for  lost  pay.  Prosecutors 
say  the  men  then  went  to  an  area  frequented 
by  drug  dealers,  approached  some  of  them, 
parted  them  down  and  grabbed  cash  from 
theu  pockets.  Chicago  poLce  arnved  on  the 
scene  after  witnesses  call  911. 

INDIANA  — Raymond  Matthew  Gilkeson 
committed  suicide  after  fataUy  shooting 
Mishawaka  poLce  Cpl.  Thomas  Roberts  and 
Patrolman  Bryan  Verkler.  Early  on  Dec.  13, 
the  two  officers  had  responded  to  a report 
of  shots  fired  and  then  learned  that  an 
armed  man  had  taken  a necklace  and  fled  to 
a nearby  home.  They  were  killed  dunng  a 
scuffle  as  they  tned  to  arrest  Gilkeson. 
Roberts,  43,  was  a 14-year  veteran;  Verkler, 

27,  had  been  with  the  department  for  two 
and  a half  years. 

The  Lake  County  prosecutor's  office  is  likely 
to  seek  the  death  penalty  against  Darryl  J. 
Jeter,  a 19-year-old  Chicagoan  accused  of 
killing  state  Trooper  Scott  Patrick.  The 
trooper  was  fataUy  shot  dunng  a gunfight 
after  answering  a caU  about  a car  driving  with 
more  than  one  flat  ore.  When  Patnek  got  to 
the  scene  he  found  the  car  — which  was 
later  determined  to  be  stolen  — abandoned, 
and  approached  a man  walking  on  an  exit 
tamp.  The  exact  details  of  the  fatal  shooting 
were  unclear.  Jeter  subsequently  tned  to  flee 
but  was  shot  by  another  trooper  and 
arrested. 

State  troopers  and  conservation  and  exase 
officers  will  soon  be  receiving  their  first  pay 
raises  in  three  years.  Fed  up  with  stagnant 
salaries,  the  officers  voted  in  December  2002 
to  unionize  and  formed  the  Indiana  Profes- 
sional Law  Enforcement  Association.  New 
officers  will  get  5-perccnt  raises,  bringing 
their  annual  salanes  up  to  $32,760.  First 
sergeants  with  at  least  10  years  experience 
will  get  13-percent  raises,  to  $56,472  a year. 

OHIO  — The  village  of  New  Rome  has 
been  ordered  to  turn  over  all  of  its  poLcc 
cars  to  the  neighboring  township  of  Prainc 
Anorney  General  Jim  Petro  is  seeking  to 
have  New  Rome  eliminated  under  a new  law 
that  aUows  villages  of  less  than  150  people 
to  be  dissolved  if  they  meet  two  of  six 
entena  for  wrongdoing.  New  Rome  has  a 
longtime  reputation  as  a speed  trap,  denving 
about  90  percent  of  its  $400,000  annual 
budget  from  traffic  fines. 

A Xenia  gun  dealer  is  charged  with  iUegaUy 
selling  about  76  guns  to  10  former  and 
current  Wilberforce  Uruversity  students,  who 
arc  themselves  charged  with  acting  as  “straw 
buyers”  and  transferring  the  guns  to  gang 
members  in  Newjerscy.  According  to 
prosecutors,  the  gun  dealer,  James  Dillard, 
knew  that  the  students  were  acting  as 
intermediaries,  but  was  not  aware  that  the 
weapons  would  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
Newjerscy  gang 

A new  law  enacted  after  the  rape  and  murder 
of  14-ycar-old  Kristen  Jackson  in  September 
2002  now  makes  information  about  con- 
victed sex  offenders  anywhere  in  Ohio 
available  on  the  Internet.  Joel  Jockey,  who 
kiUedJackson,  had  been  classified  as  a 
sexually  oriented  offender  for  a previous 
rape  conviction,  which  required  that  he 
register  his  address  with  the  shenff’s  office 
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but  not  that  neighbors  be  notified. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A bill  that  would 
require  police  to  record  a person’s  race, 
ethnicity  and  gender  during  traffic  stops  may 
deter  ofBcers  ficom  stopping  motorists  rather 
than  deterring  racial  proBling,  some  police 
ofBcials  contend.  The  bill,  which  is  currently 
in  committee,  would  also  require  ofBcers  to 
record  such  information  as  the  location  of 
every  stop,  the  alleged  violation,  and  how 
any  searches  were  conducted. 


IOWA  — Sex  offenders  are  trying  to 
persuade  a federal  fudge  to  strike  down  a law 
that  prohibits  them  6om  living  within  2,000 
feet  of  a school  or  day  care  center  They  say 
that  the  law  will  give  them  too  few  places  to 
live  m the  state.  The  Iowa  Civil  Liberties 
Union  maintains  that  the  law  makes  30 
percent  of  Iowa  towns  off  limits  for  sex 
offenders  because  they  arc  smaUer  than  the 
required  distance 

Several  Nevada,  Iowa,  poLce  ofBcers  have 
alleged  that  Chief  Mark  See  pomted  a loaded 
shotgun  at  them.  See,  who  has  been  chief 
since  1993,  is  awaitmg  mal  on  chafes  that 
he  tampered  with  a wimess.  He  denies 
pointing  a gun  at  the  officers. 

KANSAS  — Geuda  Springs  Mayor  Ed 
Lacey  has  vetoed  a 3*2  City  Council  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  required  all  heads  of 
households  to  own  a gun  and  ammunition. 
Supporters  of  the  proposed  ordinance  say 
that  gun  ownership  was  important  because 
there  is  no  local  police  force. 

The  Wichita  Pobcc  Department  will  take 
another  look  at  whether  racial  profiling  is  a 
problem  in  traffic  stops,  after  a 2001  study 
proved  mconclusive.  The  earlier  study  found 
that  nearly  21  percent  of  stops  were  of  black 
residents  even  though  they  account  for  only 
11  percent  of  the  city’s  population.  Pobce 
Chief  Norman  Wilbams  said,  however,  that 
the  numbers  do  not  prove  profiling  exists  as 
they  do  not  show  intent.  Part  of  the  dispanty 
may  be  from  the  propensity  of  officers  to 
concentrate  on  high-cnmc  areas,  which  often 
have  a higher  minority  population. 

MISSOURI  — A federal  spending  bill  that 
awaits  action  in  the  Senate  includes  money  to 
expand  a methamphetamine  awareness 
program  statewide.  The  program,  which 
started  in  Franklin  County,  helps  educate 
retailers  on  what  to  look  for  to  spot  possible 
meth-rclated  activity,  including  the  sale  of 
everyday  items  used  in  drug  production. 
Sheriff’s  Cpl.  Jason  Grellner  credits  the 
program,  which  he  developed,  for  a drop  in 
the  number  of  meth  labs  m Frankbn  County. 

NEBRASKA  — The  city  of  Grand  Island 
will  stop  paying  an  annual  user  fee  of 
$200,000  to  Hall  County  if  the  county 
cannot  make  its  Spillman  program  fully 
opcraQonal  by  April  The  program,  which 
gives  officers  access  to  information  bkc 
criminal  photographs,  addresses  and  physical 
descriptions  from  laptops  in  their  patrol  cars, 
currently  docs  not  work  m all  locations. 
Interim  City  Administrator  David  Springer 
said  that  there  arc  still  antenna  sites  that 


need  to  be  set  up.  The  system  is  not  sched- 
uled to  be  fully  operational  undi  2006. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — An  illegal  aben 
using  fake  identification  was  arrested  in  West 
Fargo  after  being  stopped  for  a rxunor  traffic 
violation,  because  his  ID  turned  out  to  be 
that  of  a registered  Texas  sex  offender.  The 
man,  whose  case  has  been  turned  over  to 
immigraaon  officials,  said  he  had  crossed  the 
border  illegally  in  Arizona. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  Sex  Offender 
Location  Venficr  (SOLV)  developed  by  the 
Rapid  City  pobce  shows  an  improving 
compbance  rate  with  the  state’s  sex-offender 
registration  program.  In  July  2002,  SOLV 
found  a 26-perccnt  noncompbance  rate  in 
Pennington  County,  but  in  November  of 
2003,  the  rate  had  dropped  to  )ust  3 percent. 
Thirty  specially  trained  pobce  officers  and 
deputies  conduct  address  checks  as  part  of 
their  regular  duties. 


ARIZONA  — A pubbe  memorial  was  held 
Dec.  23  m Yuma  for  Border  Patrol  agent 
James  P Epbng,  24,  who  drowned  after 
rescuing  an  illegal  Chinese  immigrant  from 
the  Colorado  River.  After  Epbng  pulled  a 
female  to  safety,  he  gave  chase  to  other  abens 
and  apparently  stumbled  into  a 27-foot  hole 
in  the  river.  His  body  was  found  three  days 
later  with  the  help  of  an  undercover  camera. 
A suspected  aben  smuggler,  who  was  taken 
mto  custody,  may  free  charges  m connecaon 
with  Epbng’s  death,  as  it  occurred  in  the 
commission  of  a felony. 

Retired  Tucson  pobce  officer  Febronio 
Steven  Munoz  and  his  wife  have  been  named 
in  a 32-count  federal  indictment  that  accuses 
them  of  taking  $61 5,000  in  seized  drug 
money  and  filing  false  tax  returns,  among 
other  charges.  Munoz  allegedly  embezzled 
money  that  he  seized  while  working  with  the 
financial  remedies  squad  of  the  Metropobtan 
Area  Narcoucs  Trafficking  Interdiction 
Squads. 

COLORADO  — A spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has  said 
the  agency  has  no  intention  of  returning 
marijuana  seized  in  a raid  to  a man  who  is 
registered  with  the  state  medical  manjuana 
program.  Although  Routt  County  Judge 
James  Garrccht  has  given  the  DEA  a 
dcadbne  to  return  the  drugs,  the  spokesman 
said  that  state  law  is  superseded  by  federal 
law,  which  docs  not  allow  for  the  medicinal 
use  of  manjuana. 

NEW  MEXICO  — An  Albuquerque-based 
gang  has  made  threats  against  two  Santa  Fe 
pobcc  officers  who  disrupted  what  turned 
out  to  be  a large  drug  transaction,  according 
to  Santa  Fc  Pobcc  Chief  Beverly  Lcnncn. 

She  said  she  wanted  people  to  know  about 
the  threats  so  that  they  could  report  anything 
unusual  that  might  have  to  do  with  officer 
safety,  and  to  let  residents  know  that  pobcc 
will  now  have  to  handle  traffic  stops  with 
extreme  caunon. 

The  Albuquerque  Pobcc  Department  is 


conducting  an  internal  investigation  into  the 
disappearance  of  about  $7,500  in  gold  coins 
from  an  evidence  locker,  which  comes  on  the 
heels  of  the  theft  of  more  than  $I  ,000  from 
a pobce  bank  account.  Chief  Gilbert 
Gallegos  said  that  the  latest  investigation  will 
look  mto  potential  violations  or  mishandbng 
of  evidence  that  could  mclude  anythmg  from 
theft  to  poor  record-keepmg. 

OKLAHOMA  — Authorities  are  searchmg 
' for  a man  who  shot  and  killed  state  Highway 
Patrol  trooper  Nikky  Green,  35,  on  Dec.  26. 
Green  had  notified  his  dispatcher  that  he 
was  pulling  over  a suspiaous  vehicle  near  the 
Texas  state  bne.  Radio  contact  with  Green 
was  then  lost.  When  another  trooper  and  a 
Cotton  County  sheriff’s  deputy  went  to 
mvesdgate,  they  found  Green’s  body  on  a 
rural  road  about  a mile  from  U.S.  70. 

Oklahoma  City  pobce  inspector  Gerald 
“Butch"  McKenna,  a 24-year  veteran,  shot 
himself  to  death  at  his  desk  m late  Decem- 
ber The  reason  was  not  immediately  known. 
McKenna  was  due  to  be  honored  m January 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  as  one  of  the  city’s 
pobce  officers  of  the  year. 

Eufaula  Pobcc  Chief  Larry  Osmond  was 
suspended  from  duty  after  a grand  jury 
mdicted  him  and  his  wife  on  charges  of 
perjury  and  child  stealing.  The  couple 
allegedly  helped  hide  their  granddaughter 
from  her  paternal  grandparents,  who  had 
been  awarded  custody  of  the  girl. 

TEXAS  — Veteran  Houston  pobce  officer 
Lance  William  Elbot,  34,  was  charged  Dcc. 

30  with  three  counts  of  improper  sexual 
activity  and  one  count  of  tampering  with  a 
government  record  after  allegedly  allowing  a 
shopbftet  to  go  free  m exchange  for  sex. 

The  Travis  County  sheriff’s  office  will  be 
dropping  its  Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  program  and  replacing  it  with 
other  classes  that  focus  on  preventing  drug 
use,  avoiding  gang  parddpation,  and 
promoting  safety.  The  new  program  will  cost 
much  less  than  DARE,  which  costs  almost 
$400,000  a year  The  four  DARE  officers 
will  be  reassigned  to  patrol. 

Two  recent  shootmgs  of  unarmed  teenagers 
by  Houston  pobce  officers  underscore  the 
need  to  increase  training  m the  proper  use  of 
force,  some  observers  and  officials  say  In 
both  madents,  they  note,  the  officers 
mvolved  made  the  kmd  of  mistakes  that 
would  be  reduced  with  ngorous  and  regular 
drills.  The  head  of  the  Houston  pobcc  uruon 
noted  that  most  officers  receive  bttle  regular 
tactical  firearms  training  other  than  a yearly 
visit  to  a finng  range. 


ALASKA  — State  Trooper  John  Watson,  43, 
was  killed  with  his  own  gun  after  respondmg 
to  an  madent  m which  a aozen  had 
reported  that  a man  had  left  her  residence 
with  a young  woman,  appearing  intoxicated 
and  agitated.  Watson  stopped  the  man, 

David  Forster,  in  his  dnveway,  and  then 
called  for  assistance.  The  two  are  bebeved  to 


have  struggled.  Watson  was  shot  once  in  the 
back  and  once  in  the  back  of  the  head. 
Forster  later  surrendered  to  pobce. 

CALIFORNIA  — An  invcsogaQon  by  The 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  has  found  that  much 
of  the  information  in  the  state’s  sex  offender 
registry  is  inaccurate,  and  that  the  state  has 
lost  track  of  more  than  33,000  convicted  sex 
offenders.  The  newspaper  reported  that 
Cabfornia,  which  adopted  a “Mc^^n’s  Law” 
in  1996,  is  one  of  only  nine  states  that  do 
not  put  the  information  on  the  Internet.  In 
addiDon,  if  residents  do  seek  information  at 
theu  local  precincts,  they  arc  only  given  ZIP 
codes  of  the  offenders,  not  their  addresses 

The  Los  Angeles  Pobcc  Department  will  be 
looking  into  grants  and  pnvate  resources  to 
help  fiind  the  purchase  of  COPLINK, 
which  joins  pobcc  databases  together  so  that 
information  detailing  arrests,  91 1 calls  and 
gang  members,  for  example,  can  all  be 
searched  at  once.  The  head  of  the  Latin 
Ameocan  Law  Enforcement  Association 
said  that  the  group  bkes  the  idea  and  will 
lobby  businesses  for  the  money. 

Adrian  Castillo  Ramirez,  a 140-pound 
convicted  rapist,  tried  to  sexually  assault  a 
275-pound  Bakersfield  prostitute  but  she 
turned  the  tables  on  him,  taking  his  krufc, 
stripping  him  and  parading  him  naked  m 
front  of  other  prostitutes.  Casollo  was 
charged  with  fading  to  rcgistcf  as  a sex 
offender  and  for  committing  forcible  sex 
acts  on  the  Bakersfield  woman  as  well  as  a 
previous  \ncam. 

Authontics  said  that  San  Bernardino  sheriff  s 
deputies  will  be  disciplined  after  a man  in 
custody  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand- 
gun. Ricardo  Alfonso  Cerna  was  arrested  by 
San  Bernardino  pobcc  officers  for  allegedly 
shooting  Deputy  Michael  Parham  following 
a traffic  stop.  Moments  after  the  arrest,  the 
deputies  took  him  into  custody  In  the 
interview  room  at  sheriff's  headquarters, 
Cerna  pulled  out  a gun  and  shot  himself 
Deputes  said  they  had  assumed  that  pobcc 
searched  Cerna. 

A jury  has  ruled  m fevor  of  the  Los  \ngclcs 
Pobce  Department  m a lawsuit  filed  by  a 
former  pobce  beutenanr.  Kathleen  Ann 
Sheehan  claimed  that  she  was  demoted  in 
retaliation  for  reporting  alleged  misconduct 
by  then-pobee  chief  Wilbe  Williams. 

IDAHO  — The  Idaho  Chiefs  of  Pobce 
Associaoon  is  proposing  state  legislation  that 
would  give  officials  power  to  prosecute  high- 
tech  peeping  toms  Currendy  there  are  no 
laws  that  address  the  problem,  and  offenders 
like  one  in  Blackfoot,  who  was  caught 
secredy  taking  pictures  of  a woman  in  her 
home,  cannot  be  charged  or  prosecuted 

OREGON  — Bandon  Pobce  Officer 
Russell  Simpson,  52,  drowned  Dec  22 
during  the  rescue  of  Zeb  Leaf.  13.  who  had 
run  into  the  water  to  save  his  dog.  Simpson 
and  Bandon  Pobcc  Chief  Bob  McBnde 
responded  to  a 9 U call  from  the  boy’s 
mother.  They  Dcd  a rope  around  McBade, 
and  Simpson  served  as  anchor  while 
McBnde  swam  toward  the  boy.  Meanwhile, 
the  Coast  Guard  responded  and  lowered  a 
basket  from  a hebcopter,  saving  Leaf. 

Simpson  and  the  boy’s  fethcr  tried  to  hold 
onto  McBndc’s  rope,  but  they  were  knocked 
over  by  a wave.  McBnde  v.*as  pulled  back  by 
rescuers,  but  Simpson  drowned  m the  surf. 
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More  than  just  red  flags: 

New  benefits  to  early-intervention  systems 


Eaily  intcrvenoon  systems  can  provide 
the  kinds  of  speafic  data  chat  may  help 
police  supersTSOrs  pinpoint  potential  sources 
of  &jcdon  between  a department  and  the 
community  it  serves,  as  well  as  idendfy 
ofBceis  who  might  be  ptacdciog  biased 
policing,  according  to  a study  by  the  jusdee 
Department’s  Office  of  Community 
Onenre^njfeig  Services. 

In  “EU^Her^^tiun  Systems  for  Law 
Enforcemei^^^ncies,”  researchers  found 
the  data-based  information  programs  to  be  a 
useful  tool  for  attaining  the  goals  of 
community  policing,  which  demand  new 
measures  of  poLce  performance 

Traditional  measures  that  emphasiae 
enme  are  inadequate,  said  the  study,  because 
they  tend  to  neglect  quality -of-life  issues  and 
fail  to  take  perceived  community  needs  into 
account  Such  measures  are  also  unsuccessful 
at  rewarding  good  performance  by  officers. 
An  Early  Intervention  program  can  poten- 
tially reduce  the  number  of  incidents  that 
alienate  communities  &om  police  by 
systemaQcally  idendfying  and  attempting  to 
control  inappropriate  behavior,  researchers 
said 

“El  systems  represent  a potentially 
effeedve  response  to  the  historic  problems 
of  officer  misconduct  and  tensions  between 
law  enforcement  professionals  and  the 
communides  they  serve,”  said  the  study 

Onc  example  provided  is  the  ability  of 
such  programs  to  either  confirm  or  refute 
residents’  allegations  of  excessive  force  by 
police.  If  confirmed,  the  El  system  can 
identify  the  officers  involved.  At  the  same 
time.  It  can  also  identify  those  officers  who 
have  a high  volume  of  arrests  but  have  not 
resorted  to  misconduct. 

“An  El  system  provides  a basis  for 
counseling  or  warning  an  officer  that  his  or 
her  performance  needs  to  improve  in  the 
future,  and  in  successful  cases,  for  docu- 
mcnong  that  the  improvement  has  oc- 
curred,” said  the  study. 

The  study  points  to  early  intervention 
systems  in  Pittsburgh  and  Phoenix  which 
collect  data  on  traffic  stops,  including  the 
race  and  gender  of  dnvers.  This  data  makes 
It  possible  to  idenofy  officers  who  have 
stopped  a suspiaously  high  number  of  racial 
Of  ethnic  minooty  drivers,  it  said-  Rather 
than  use  census  information,  the  El  systems 
permit  comparisons  among  officers  working 
at  Nimilar  assignments. 

In  one  department,  the  study  noted,  a 
review  of  its  El  database  showed  that  an 
officer  accused  of  stopping  female  dnvers 
for  questionable  purposes  did  indeed  have  a 
high  rate  of  pulling  women  over.  That,  plus 
the  civilian  complaint  lodged  against  him, 
was  enough  to  prompt  a formal  intervention. 

Among  the  study’s  other  findings  were 
that  the  El  systems  were  extremely  complex 
mechanisms  that  needed  continuous  fine- 
tuning  and  close  attention  fiom  managers- 

■'Vt'hcn  I started  on  this  five  or  six  years 
ago,  the  idea  was  very  simple,”  said  .Samuel 
VC'Jkcr,  a criminologist  at  the  Uruvecsity  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha,  and  the  study’s  author 
“foil’d  have  a very  simple  computer 
prtr^ram.  You’d  put  some  numbers  m and 
out  would  come  the  officers.  It's  extremely 
difficult  m terms  of  making  decisions  about 
what  data  to  put  in,  how  to  analyze  the  data, 
what  cnteiia  to  use,  how  do  you  select  an 
officer  who  has  problems.  And  then  just 
maintaining  the  data  input. . it’s  a lot  of 
work.” 

The  study  recommends  that  after  a self- 


assessment by  the  department  to  identify 
existing  problems  and  current  accountability 
efTorts,  scruor  command  staff  should  be 
involved  in  the  planning  of  the  system  bom 
the  earliest  moment.  Computer  infrastruc- 
ture needs  should  be  addressed  at  the  outset, 
the  study  said 

Walker  identifies  two  types  of  systems. 
'The  first,  such  as  the  Performance  Assess- 
ment Review  System  (PARS)  used  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Police  Department,  collects  a 
wide  range  of  data  and  can  conduct  arulyscs 
that  show  both  top-performing  officers  and 
underperformers,  as  well  as  those  with 
problems.  The  second  type,  used  by  depart- 
ments in  Miami-Dade  and  Tampa,  coUeefs  a 
smaller  range  of  data  to  assess  only  perfor- 
mance. 

The  study  developed  a model  comprehen- 
sive personnel  assessment  system  that 
includes  such  performance  indicators  as  all 
non-lethal  uses  of  force;  all  officer-involved 
shooting  inadents;  all  officer-involved 
vehicular  pursuits,  and  aozen-inidated 
complaints  involving  use  of  force  or  bias, 
with  the  disciplinary  outcomes  in  each  case. 
Ciozen-initiated  commendations  or  compli- 
ments should  also  be  listed,  as  should  all 
departmental  commendations  and  awards, 
and  criminal  arrests  and  investigations  of  the 
subject  officer. 


Cincy  police 

In  a city  where  deadly  encounters 
between  police  and  minorities  have  erupted 
into  civil  disorder  and  violence  before, 
Cinciniud  was  almost  uncharactcrisacally 
quiet  in  the  wake  of  one  such  incident  in  late 
November 

Nathaniel  Jones,  41,  died  on  Nov.  30  after 
he  attacked  one  of  the  six  officers  who 
responded  to  a nuisance  call  from  a local 
White  Casde  restaurant  Since  1995,  18  black 
men  have  died  in  pobce  custody  in  Cincin- 
nau 

A seven-minute  long  videotape  from  a 
police  cruiser’s  camera  shows  an  officer 
instructing  Jones  to  "stay  back"  before  Jones 
took  a swing  at  one  of  the  two  officers,  and 
his  arm  went  around  an  officer’s  neck.  Jones 
was  knocked  to  the  ground,  and  the  officers 
fell  on  him.  He  was  jabbed  or  struck  with 
nightsticks  as  officers  repeatedly  ordered  him 
to  put  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

A preliminary 'autopsy  report  found  that 
Jones,  who  weighed  350  pounds,  had  an 
enlarged  heart,  and  blood  samples  showed 
the  presence  of  cocaine  and  angel  dust  in  his 
system.  Jones  also  had  bruises  on  his  right 
calf,  th^h  and  buttock,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  “transmission  of  force  to 
internal  organs,”  the  report  said. 

'The  officers  involved,  five  white  and  one 
black,  were  placed  on  paid  administrative 
leave  Jones’s  death  is  being  investigated  by 
police  and  by  the  city's  Citizen  Complaint 
Authonty,  an  agency  created  out  of  the 
consent  agreement  Cincinnati  reached  with 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  in  2002. 

Observers  bebeve  that  the  release  of  the 
cruiser  videotape  was  a factor  in  quelling  any 
potential  disturbance  over  the  mcident- 

“Gertmg  that  on  tape  and  getting  the 
information  out  quickly  and  openly,  so 
people  can  see  what  happened,  is  essential,” 
Ken  Cooper,  a consultant  on  pobce  use  of 


Other  indicators  include  civil  suits;  arrest 
reports;  crime  reports  and  other  citations 
made  by  officers;  all  motor  vehicle  and 
pedestrian  stops,  including  the  race,  ethnicity, 
gender  and  age  of  dnver;  performance 
evaluations;  training  history;  all  management 
and  supervisory  actions;  sick-  or  family-leave 
records;  canine  unit  deployment  involving 
the  officer,  and  failure  to  appear  in  court. 

Pcrformance-based  models  look  at  only 
the  use  of  force,  shooting  inadents,  com- 
plaints, avil  suits,  disciplinary  acdons  and  • 
commendations. 

Speaking  of  El  systems  in  general.  Walker 
told  Law  Enforcement  News:  “Some  people 
have  the  mistaken  impression  that  it's  like 
your  coffee  maker  or  alarm  clock  — you  just 
plug  it  in  and  it  works.  It’s  not  like  that  at  all. 
You  really  have  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
data  you’re  putting  in  and  how  you  use  it. 

You  can’t  have  a simple  rigid  formula  as 
many  systems  did,” 

Officen  working  in  high-edme  areas 
where  they  ate  bkely  to  make  a lot  of  arrests 
and  receive  a greater  number  of  citizen 
complaints  than  their  counterparts  in  lowcr- 
enme  districts  could  potentially  be  penalized 
under  a more  n^d  system,  he  said. 

Walker  pointed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  which  has  a 
two-stage  process.  When  the  numbers  reach 


force,  told  The  Associated  Press.  While  some 
were  outraged  by  the  seven-minute  video,  he 
noted,  others  saw  Jones  attack  the  officers. 

In  2001,  Cincinnau  was  rocked  by  riots 
that  followed  the  fatal  pobce  shooting  of  a 
teenager.  Accused  of  delaying  the  release  of 
informadon  after  the  death  of  19-yeai-old 
Timothy  Thomas,  city  officials  said  they 
worked  more  quickly  to  get  out  the  details  m 
the  Jones  death. 

“It  seems  to  me  we  are  always  trying  to 
blame  someone  else,”  said  Sam  Devgan,  a 
deb  owner  who  was  interviewed  by  The 
Dayton  Daily  News,  “but  m the  video,  you 
can  hear  (officers)  say,  ‘back  off,  back  off.’ 
Laying  a hand  on  a pobce  officer,  it's  not 
good,  I think.  When  pobce  tell  you  to  put 


a certain  level,  a performance  review  is 
conducted. 

“It  may  be  that  this  is  a very  active  officer 
working  in  a high-edme  area  where  there  is  a 
lot  of  gang  activity,”  he  told  LEN.  “Sure,  you 
get  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  false 
reports  and  complaints.” 

In  some  such  cases,  nothing  is  found  to 
be  wrong  with  the  officer.  But  in  a case 
where  someone  is  working  a different 
assignment  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  so  many  complaints.  Walker  said, 
that  officer  might  be  referred  for  interven- 
tion. 

“I  think  initially,  five  or  six  years  ago,  even 
I’d  look  at  the  number  and  say,  'Boom,  case 
closed.’” 

There  is  surprisingly  brtle  opposition 
from  the  rank-and-file  to  El  systems,  said 
Walker.  VC'hile  systems  may  first  meet  with 
cynicism  and  distrust,  said  the  study,  that 
lessens  with  experience  and  education. 

“I  think  the  managers  we  interviewed 
found  once  the  officers  understood  it,  that’s 
it's  not  just  a straight  discipbne  system,  they 
supported  it,”  said  Walker.  “We  didn’t 
research  this,  but  I think  a lot  of  people  feel 
that  one  of  the  big  morale  problems  in 
pobcing  is  thatgood  officers  see  bad  officers 
going  unpunished.  Or  no  one  corrects  their 
behavior.  This  is  a way  of  getting  at  that.” 


(Reuten) 

your  hands  down,  do  it.” 

In  the  aftermath  of  Jones’s  death,  the  City 
Council  voted  6-3  in  December  to  use  a 
federal  grant  of  $745,000  to  begin  buying 
900  Taser  stun  guns  for  officers. 

“It’s  an  option  that  our  pobce  and  citizens 
deserve,”  said  Mayor  Charbe  Luken,  who 
pushed  strongly  for  adoption  of  the  less- 
lethal  alternative. 

ERRATA: 

The  interview  with  Renae  Gnggs,  founder 
of  the  National  Pobce  Family  Violence 
Prevention  Project,  in  the  January  2004 
issue  of  LEN,  was  conducted  by  Peter 
Dodenhoff.  The  bybne  was  inadvertendy 
omitted.  We  regret  the  error. 


Following  latest  in-custody  death, 

to  add  Tasers  to  arsenal 


Malik  Shabazz  (1.),  oadooal  chairman  of  the  New  Black  Panthers  Party,  and 
Hashim  Nzinga  (c.)  talk  with  Cincinnati  police  officers  as  they  led  a group  of 
more  than  200  protesters  through  the  city’s  streets  following  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Tones  in  Dolice  custody. 
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One  year  later, 
Bratton's  honeymoon 
in  L.A.  continues 


Having  recently  marked  bis  first  anniversary  in  office,  Police  Chief  William 
Bratton  briefs  the  press  during  a recent  summit  conference  on  gangs,  hosted 


It  appears  that  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
William  Biatton  will  have  to  continue  to  do 
more,  if  not  with  less,  then  with  the  same 
thinly  stretched  force,  after  a plan  to  expand 
the  police  department  by  320  officers  was 
deferred  in  December  by  the  City  Council  in 
the  face  of  crushing  budget  woes. 

Bratton  completed  his  first  year  of  a five- 
year  term  m October  with  an  outstanding 
report  card  fiom  the  city's  Police  Commis- 
sion. As  one  City  Council  member  put  it,  the 
“honeymoon”  with  the  brash  Boston  native 
continues. 

While  the  chief  has  his  cnocs,  like  those 
who  complained  that  efforts  to  clean  up  Los 
Angeles’  skid  row  amounted  to  a 
cnmmaliaation  of  the  homeless,  Bratton  has 
a lot  more  supporters  at  the  local,  and  even 
federal,  level.  In  the  past  year,  he  has 
overseen  a drop  in  the  homicide  rate  of  23 
percent,  just  short  of  the  goal  of  25  percent 
he  set  back  m April  after  just  six  months  at 
the  helm.  The  city’s  murder  rate  dipped  to 
506  last  year  — 139  fewer  kilimgs  than  in 
2002,  and  the  lowest  figure  since  1999. 

A mid-December  tally  found  that  gun 
violence  was  down  by  a double-digit 
percentage  as  well.  Reported  shootmgs  fell 
by  more  than  1,200  compared  to  the  same 
period  a year  earber.  There  were  532  fewer 
shooting  victims  in  2003 

Bratton  bebeves  the  numbers  can 
continue  to  decline  by  squeezing  greater 
effiaencies  out  of  the  department  and  its 
9,200  officers. 

“There  is  a saying  that  the  L.\PD  is  an 
organizauon  capable  of  doing  anything  but 
incapable  of  doing  everything,”  Bratton  said 
during  a presentation  to  the  City  Council  in 
October.  “We've  been  expected  to  do 
everything  We  can’t.  We  are  using  a motto 
that  the  L.-\PD  is  doing  better,  but  better  is 
not  good  enough.  My  own  sense  is  we  are 
not  where  we  need  to  be.  It’s  been  a good 
year,  but  we  soil  have  a ways  to  go.” 


Every  day  for  the  next  few  months,  200 
Chicago  pobcc  officers  — many  of  whom 
now  sit  behind  desks  — will  sic  in  squad 
cars  in  the  middle  of  the  city’s  open-air 
drug  markets  as  part  of  a new  strategy  for 
waging  war  on  narcotics  and  gangs. 

As  many  as  1,000  additional  officers 
will  be  dispatched  to  the  streets  each  week, 
with  officers  taking  their  turns  one  week 
out  of  every  five  at  Chicago’s  100  top  hot 
spots. 

“Half  of  our  homicides  every  year  arc 
somehow  related  to  drugs  and  gangs,” 
Michael  Bayliss,  a spokesman  for  the 
department,  said  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  So  to  the  extent  that 
we  could  disrupt  that  activity,  we  hope  to 
reduce  violence.  One  way. . .is  enhancing 
our  visibiUty  dght  in  the  midst  of  open-air 
drug  markets,  which  seem  to  be  the  areas 
where  violence  takes  place.” 

According  to  pobcc  data,  74  percent  of 
all  murders  took  place  outdoors  dudng  the 
first  nine  months  of  bst  year. 

Target  areas  will  be  chosen  by  evaluat- 
ing street  intelbgence,  monitoring  ca  Us  for 


Dunng  his  first  year  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
has  focused  the  department  on  fighting  gang 
crimes  and  implcmentmg  the  mandates  of  a 
federal  consent  agreement. 

“We  arc  nowhere  where  I’d  bkc  to  be”  in 
teduemg  gang  violence,  Bratton  told  the  City 
Council.  “I  don’t  think  that  even  with  aU  the 
changes  we’ve  made  m the  past  year,  that 
we’ve  reaUy  gotten  a handle  on  this  prob- 
lem." 

Toward  that  goal,  personnel  have  been 
redirected  to  South  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
ovetaU  pobcc  strength  has  been  increased  to 
1,300  from  1,100  and  speciabzed  gang  uruts 
have  been  deployed.  Bratton  also  added 
sworn  personnel  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
and  on  the  city’s  Westsidc.  The  department’s 
gang  and  narcoDCS  units,  which  were  in  a 
poor  state  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Rampart 
Division  scandal,  were  also  reinvigorated 
Arrests  in  those  units  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent  in  one  year,  and  the  gang  unit 
tripled  us  output  compared  to  2001. 

Not  everyone  would  agree,  however,  that 
the  effort  has  been  effective. 

In  November,  a I lO-page  quarterly  report 
issued  by  federal  morutor  Nbchael  Cherkasky 
praised  the  department's  management  for 
making  “swift  and  meamngful  improvements 
m Us  training,  among  other  areas.  At  the 
same  Qme,  however,  the  report  was  particu- 
larly stinging  in  its  criticism  of  the  gang  unit, 
saymg  it  was  in  an  “abysmal  state.” 

Just  hours  before  the  scathing  review  was 
released,  Biatton  announced  a shake-up  of 
his  top  command  staff,  and  of  the  division 
which  invcsQgates  deadly,  officer-involved 
shootings. 

Cherkasky’s  report  stated  that  he  was 
“extremely  concerned  with  deficienaes 
uncovered  in  the  Critical  inadent  Unit. 
Evidence  suggested  that  sometimes  only 
statements  supporting  the  shooters  were 
used,  he  said,  and  in  some  cases,  those  that 
were  negative  were  omitted. 


service  rebited  to  narcotics  sales,  and  by 
using  the  department’s  computer-analysis 
system  called  CLEAR,  short  for  Qdzen  Law 
Enforcement  Analysis  and  Repotting. 

The  program  holds  entries  on  more  than 
4 milbon  arrestees  dating  back  12  years.  Each 
entry  has  more  chan  30  data  points,  including 
name,  address,  age,  nicknames  and  tattoo 
descriptions. 

“We’re  trying  to  squeeze  as  much  out  of 
our  resources  as  possible,”  said  Baybss.  “This 
is  just  another  creative  way  we’re  talking  a 
look  at.” 

The  tactic  is  one  of  a number  of  initia- 
tives implemented  by  Superintendent  Phil 
Cbne  since  he  cook  the  top  post  in  October. 
Cbne  said  he  would  put  into  action  two 
proven  strategies  used  to  the  past  by  the 
agency:  building  street-corner  conspiracy 
cases,  and  increasing  Opetadoo  Double  Play 
missions. 

Homicides  were  down  7 percent  through 
December  2003  compared  to  the  same 
period  the  year  before  — 587  as  centred 
to  629.  The  department  recorded  646  killings 
overall  in  2002.  In  fact,  the  dty  is  on  target 


by  the  L.A.P.D. 

“There  is  no  quesdon  that  we  must 
ensure  the  highest-quabty  invescigaDon 
possible  ir.  these  critical  events,”  Bratton 
wrote  in  a memo  to  Deputy  Chief  Nbchael 
Beikow,  who  heads  the  Professional 
Standards  Bureau.  ‘These  investigations 
must  withstand  the  stnccest  possible  scrutiny 
from  mulaple  sources.” 

To  that  end,  Bratton  ordered  that  the 
division  be  led  by  internal  affairs  managers 
instead  of  detectives  to  ebmmace  the 
“appearance  of  bias.” 

Bratton  said  the  department’s 
counterterrorism  bureau  would  be  renamed 
the  Cndcal  Incident  Management  Bureau. 
The  Special  Investigations  SecQon,  which 
had  come  under  fire  after  an  inadent  in 
which  two  robbery  suspects  were  fatally 
shot,  will  be  moved  from  the  dctecave 
bureau  to  the  enlarged  coumctterioasm 
operadon. 

Bratton  had  also  ordered  the  reshuffling 
of  senior  command  staff,  but  that  may  be 
put  on  hold  due  to  a deasion  by  the  City 
Council.  Under  the  plan,  Betkow  was  named 
as  Bratton’s  chief  of  suff.  Assistant  Chief 
Jim  McDonnell,  head  of  operadons,  was 
named  his  second-in-command,  responsible 
for  running  the  department  when  Bratton  is 


for  having  its  lowest  number  of  homicides 
since  1967.  There  were  also  been  700 
fewer  shoodngs  last  year. 

In  a street-corner  conspiracy  invesdga- 
Qon,  police  develop  a case  against 
narcotics  operadons  by  idendfying 
everyone  in  the  organizadon,  ftom 
lookouts  to  sellers,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
leadership  tanks.  Since  1998,  more  than  50 
cases  of  this  type  have  been  built  against 
1,700  defendants  by  the  department. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  defendants 
were  convicted. 

Under  Operadon  Double  Play, 
narcodcs  teams  arrest  drug  dealers,  and 
cacdcal  officers  posing  as  dealers  cake  over 
the  locadon.  Since  August,  2,966  custom- 
ers have  been  arrested  this  way,  and  1,178 
cars  seized.  Seven  out  of  every  10 
arrestees  are  ftom  the  suburbs  or  outside 
the  commuruty. 

“Overwhelmingly,  the  people  who  buy 
drugs  in  these  commuruQes  do  not  live  in 
them,  but  they  contxibuic  to  the  violence 
that  place  so  they  must  be  held 
accountable,"  Cline  said  in  a stateroent. 


away.  McDonnell  will  also  oversee  personnel 
and  training  groups,  the  police  academy  and 
nsk  management.  Operaaons  will  be 
oveneen  by  Assistant  Chief  George  Gascon, 
the  department’s  highest-ranking  Latino, 
who  had  been  running  personnel  and 
training. 

Assistant  Chief  Sharon  Papa’s  purview 
expanded  as  well,  to  include  lechnology  and 
other  support  services. 

In  December,  the  Ci»y  Council,  in 
addition  to  imposing  a cap  on  hmng, 
eliminated  funding  for  the  tcotganizaoon  of 
the  top  brass.  Bratton  can  order  the  reassign- 
ments,  but  cannot  increase  pay. 

Bratton  has  been  outspoken  on  whaf  a 
tremendous  obstacle  understaffing  has  been 
and  has  pressed  for  a baUot  measure  that 
would  raise  taxes  to  hire  more  officers. 

“When  1 was  [pobce  commissioner]  in 
New  York,  I would  have  150  cars  out  for  48 
square  miles,"  Bratton  told  The  Daily  News 
of  Los  Angeles.  “On  any  given  night,  here  I 
have  158  cats  out  for  470  square  miles.  That 
teUs  you  a lot.” 
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Chicago  desk  jockeys  hit  the  streets 

Increased  police  presence  to  target  open-air  drug  markets 
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New  era 
in  Omaha 

Ulonurcly,  only  one  of  the  three  Baalists 
for  chief  of  the  Omaha  Police  Department 
could  be  chosen,  so  m an  unusual,  almost 
Solomon-like  move.  Mayor  Mike  Fahey 
appointed  Thomas  Warren  to  the  top  job, 
then  pronvJtpd  his  two  rivals  to  deputy  chief, 
ushering  m'wnath^  called  a “new  millen- 
nium" at  the  agency. 

The  42 -year-old  Warren,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  announced  in  November,  is  the 
6rst  A&icao  Amcncan  to  serve  as  Omaha’s 


Thomas  Warreo 


Com/rntted  to  the  community 
police  chief-  His  two  new  deputy  chiefs,  Don 
Thofsoo  and  Eric  Buske.  will  join  Deputy 
Chief  Brenda  Smith  in  the  upper  echelon 
of  the  764-officei  fotce- 

With  the  new  faces,  Fahey  told  The 
Omaha  World,  the  aty  would  "build  a smart, 
modern  pobcc  force  dedicated  to  protecting 
and  serving  the  citizens  of  Omaha.” 

Warren  has  an  abiding  commitment  to 
commufuty  policing,  something  he  shares 
with  Fahey.  Unlike  those  in  many  other 
ones,  Omaha’s  chiefs  do  not  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  mayor,  but  are  protected 
under  civil  service  rules. 

Soil,  no  chief  has  lasted  in  (^maha  longer 
than  10  years  in  mote  than  two  dccades- 
Warren  replaces  Don  Carey,  who  left  after 
just  under  6vc  years  to  take  command  of  the 
Melbourne,  Fla. , Police  Department. 

A 20-year  veteran  who  had  most  recently 
been  commander  of  the  department's 


former  City  Councilwoman  Brenda 
Council,  who  ran  for  mayor  in  1994  and 
1997. 

Thorson,  who  like  Buske  and  Warren  is 
also  42,  joined  the  force  in  1981.  He 
commanded  the  criminal  invcsdgaoon 
bureau  from  October  1998  to  March  2003, 
and  was  promoted  to  capuin  in  July  1996. 

Buske  joined  the  department  in  1984  and 
became  a captain  in  February  2002.  He 
succeeded  Thorson  as  the  head  of  the  CIB. 
Before  that,  he  was  captain  in  overall  charge 
of  the  department's  late  night  shifts. 

The  knock 
on  Norris 

Pleading  not  guilty  in  December  to 
charges  that  he  misused  police  funds  on 
bquor  and  extramarital  affairs  while  serving 
as  Baltimore’s  pobce  commissioner,  former 
Maryland  State  Pobcc  superintendent 
Edward  Norris  said  he  looked  forward  to 
having  his  day  in  court. 

Norns  was  indicted  along  with  his  one- 
time chief  of  staff  in  Baltimote,  John 
Steodrioi,  under  a statute  that  allows  federal 
prosecutors  to  pursue  corrupaon  cases  when 
local  agencies  receive  federal  grants  of 
510,000  or  more.  The  two  are  accused  of 
misusing  more  than  $20,000  from  an 
account  created  from  three  chanty  funds  set 
up  to  benefit  poUce  officers. 

Norns  resigned  from  the  state  pobcc  job 
hours  after  the  indictment  was  unsealed, 
stating  that  the  agency  needed  a leader  who 
was  not  distracted  by  legal  issues. 

VC’hile  there  are  no  written  guidebnes  for 
the  use  of  money  ftom  the  account,  the 
indictment  states  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pobce  depart- 
ment. Norm  and  Stendnni  aUcgedly  used 
false  authonzaoon  letters  to  make  40 
Withdrawals  ftom  the  fund- 

Norns,  43,  is  also  accused  of  causing  the 
aty  to  incur  excessive  overtime  expenses  by 
using  pobce  to  transport  women  with  whom 
he  had  cxtramantal  encounters  He  is  said  to 
have  earned  on  these  baisons  in  Baltimore 
and  New  York  with  at  least  six  women.  The 
state  has  also  accused  Norris  of  using  a 
$9,000  loan  ftom  an  employee  for  a down 
payment  on  his  home,  but  then  stating  that  it 
was  a gift  ftom  his  father  on  the  mortgage 
appbcaoon  ftom  the  mumcipal  employees’ 
credit  union. 

“1  look  forward  very  much  to  my  day  in 


Edward  Norris 

Asuaiting  bis  dcty  in  court 


court,  and  tight  now  my  wife  and  I arc 
leaving  to  ^;urc  out  what  we’re  going  to  do 
next.”  Norris  said  outside  the  courthouse. 

What  happens  next  includes  a US. 

Supreme  Court  challenge  to  the  law  under 
which  Norns  was  indicted.  The  challenge, 
based  on  a Minnesota  bribery  case,  is 
scheduled  for  oral  argument  in  March. 

If  Norns  is  cleared,  Gov.  Robert  Ehrlich 
said  he  could  be  reinstated.  A trial  date  has 
been  set  for  June  28. 

Norns  came  to  Baltimore  ftom  the  New 
York  City  Pobcc  Department,  bringing  with 
him  the  NYPD’s  Compstat  crime-fighting 
approach.  During  his  tenure,  Baltimote 
expenenced  sharp  declines  in  its  crime  rate. 

If  convicted  on  aU  charges,  including 
conspiracy  to  misapply  funds,  misappbeadon 
of  funds  and  making  a false  statement  in  a 
mortgage  appbeation,  Norris  would  face  a 
maximum  sentence  of  45  years. 

Hart 

failure 

Although  his  long  law  enforcement  career 
ended  in  shame  and  imprisonment,  Detroit’s 
first  black  pobce  chief,  William  Hart,  is 
remembered  by  those  who  worked  under 
him  as  a man  of  compassion  and  digmty. 
Hart,  79,  died  of  heart  failure  on  Nov.  24. 

Hart  joined  the  department  in  1952  after 
working  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines. 
Known  earber  in  his  pobce  career  as  the 
“man  of  a thousand  faces”  for  his  uncanny 


abibty  to  infiltrate  any  criminal  organization, 
he  was  named  Detroit’s  chief  in  1976. 

But  in  1991,  a federal  grand  jury  indicted 
Hart  for  embezzling  $2.6  milbon  ftom  the 
department’s  drug  enforcement  fund. 
Convicted  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in  jail, 
he  served  seven  at  a prison  camp  in  Cabfor- 
nia  before  being  released  to  a halfway  house 
in  1999. 

Following  his  release.  Hart  became  a shoe 
salesman  for  a Qme  at  Sibley’s  Shoes  near 


William  Hart 

Motor  Gty  pioneer 

pobce  headquarters,  but  frail  health  cventu- 
aUy  forced  him  to  bve  with  one  of  his  two 
daughters,  Jennifer  Hart,  in  New  Jersey. 

“He  swore  to  the  day  he  died,  which  was 
today,  that  he  didn’t  do  this,”  she  said.  “And  I 
bebeve  him,  and  the  family  bebeved  him.” 
Former  pobce  Cmdr.  Judy  Dowling,  a 
friend  to  Hart  and  his  wife  when  he  became 
chief,  told  The  Associated  Press  that  she  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  guilty  or  mnocent. 

“I  think  the  only  one  who  can  truly  know 
and  judge,  he’ll  be  meeting  soon  if  he  hasn’t 
met  him  already,”  said  Dowling  “I  think  he 
trusted  the  system  to  exonerate  him  and  was 
surprised  when  it  didn’t.” 

Hart  was  convicted  along  with  Ken 
Weiner,  a confidant  to  then-Mayor  Coleman 
Young  who  was  appointed  as  a civilian 
deputy  chief.  Federal  authorities  first  drew  a 
bead  on  Weiner;  Hart  came  under  scrutiny 
bter. 

“Despite  Bill  Hart’s  problems,  he  was  a 
man  of  great  compassion,”  said  Farmington 
HiUs  Pobce  Chief  William  Dwyer,  who 
served  as  his  chief  of  staff  “He  had 


northeast  precinct,  Warren  came  with  high 
marks  from  the  community  He  involved 
residents  in  dccision-making  processes  as 
captain  there,  and  supported  thcix  efforts  to 
improve  their  neighborhoods 

Commuruty  groups  and  socul  service 
agcnacs  will  pby  a greater  role  in  problcm- 
solvii^  under  his  leadership,  said  Warren. 

“PersonaUy.  I bebeve  iheyTl  denve  more 
satisfaction  ftom  theu  work  when  they  see 
the  benefit  of  proacove  pobcing,”  he  said. 

Said  James  Brewer,  president  of  the 
Binncy  VC  ut  Spencer-Florcnce  Mills  Neigh- 
borhood Associauon:  "i  know  Tom.  He’s  an 
excellent  individual  I just  hope  that  the 
atizens  of  our  community  will  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  do  his  job  as  a pobce  chief, 
not  as  a bbek  pobce  chief” 

Warren  once  served  as  the  department’s 
polygraph  operator.  Much  of  his  expencnce 
ptvsr  to  this  year  had  been  in  personnel  and 
internal  afbirs  He  u abo  the  brother  of 


Getting 
the  point 

Homeland  Security  Secretary  Tom 
Ridge  (1.)  shows  the  first  foreign 
airline  passenger  where  he  is  to  be 
fingerprinted  by  Customs  Officer 
Mary  Armbrust  at  Hartsfieid-Jackson 
International  Airport  in  Atlanta  on 
Jan.  5,  after  the  official  launch  of  a 
Homeland  Security  program  to 
fingerprint  and  photograph  all 
foreign  visitors  with  non-immigrant 
visas.  (Reuters) 
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— People  <&l  Places 


Winston-Salem  Police  Chief  Uinda  Davis  greets  President  Bush  during  a 
presidential  visit  to  the  North  Carolina  city  in  2002.  (VPhiie  Hou«  photo) 


compassion  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
department.  He  truly  loved  this  city.” 

Dwyer’s  view  was  seconded  by  current 
Detroit  Police  Chief  Ella  BuUy- 
Cummings,  who  issued  a statement  saying: 
“Chief  Hart  was  a very  hardworking  man 
who  was  compassionate  about  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Department  and  loved 
Detroit.  Those  that  knew  him  and  worked 
under  him  are  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
£imily’s  loss.” 

Black  out, 
woman  in 

After  a contentious  seven-year  term, 

Arthur  Jones.  Milwaukee’s  first  black  pobce 
chief,  was  succeeded  in  November  by  the 
city’s  first  female  chief,  Nannene  H. 

Hegerty 

The  57-year-old  Jones  had  pressed  to 
have  his  contract  renewed.  His  non- 
rcappointmcnt  was  retaliation,  he  said,  for  a 
racial  disenn^aaon  suit  he  filed  in  June 
2002  with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nit)’  Commission,  accusing  the  city’s  Fire  and 
Police  Commission  and  Mayor  John 
Norquist  of  bias. 

“It  obviously  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
qualificauons  to  tun  the  Milwaukee  Police 
Department  based  on  reductions  in  crime, 
fiscal  responsibility  and  overall  management 
skills,”  Jones  told  The  Associated  Press.  “It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that.” 

While  there  was  “reasonable  cause  to 
believe”  that  Jones  had  been  discriminated 
against,  the  EEOC  said  last  May.  it  made  no 
'finding  on  his  claim. 

Jones  has  filed  another  complaint  against 
the  Fite  and  Police  Commission,  saying  it 
retaliated  against  him  by  not  renewing  his 
contract.  He  also  kicked  off  a campaign  for 
mayor,  saying  that  he  would  run  the  city  “as 
cfficiendy  and  cffecavely”  as  he  did  the 
police  department 

Jones  said  that  none  of  the  other 
announced  candidates  — Common  Council 
president  Marvin  Pratt,  former  US. 
Representauve  Tom  Barrett  and  Milwaukee 
County  Shenff  David  Clarke  — had  ever 
run  a city  agency  “1  don’t  want  to  start 
mentioning  names  because  that’s  not  the 
kind  of  campaign  1 want  to  run,”  he  told 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sendncl. 

The  rancor  between  Norquist  and  Jones 
intensified  to  the  point  where  the  interim 
dean  of  Marquette  University  Law  School 
last  year  offered  to  broker  a professional 
mediation  session  in  which  each  could  lay 
out  his  grievances  and  look  for  common 
ground. 

One  of  the  incidents  that  prompted  the 
proposal  was  an  order  by  the  Norquist- 
appointed  Fire  and  Police  Commission  that 
Jones  come  up  with  a wncten  cnmc-fighting 
strategy- Jones  viewed  this  as  a racist  affiont, 
and  accused  the  mayor  of  not  caring  about 
the  black  community. 

Jones  was  present  at  Hegerty’s  sweanng- 
in  ceremony  to  congratulate  the  new  chief 
Hegerty,  53.  had  been  the  ary’s  first  female 
captain  and  had  previously  headed  a US. 
Marshal's  Service  office. 

Pnor  to  becoming  the  city’s  17th  chief, 
Hegerty  was  a captain  in  command  of  the 
Milwaukee  P.D.’s  Sensitive  Crimes  Division. 
A police  officer  since  1976,  Hegerty  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  in  1987  and  to 
lieutenant  in  1990.  In  1994,  President  Bill 


Clioion  appointed  her  as  U.S.  Marshal  foi 
the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin,  a post  she 
held  until  2002,  when  she  returned  to  the 
police  department- 

Growing  up  during  a nme  when  women 
were  not  sworn  members  of  the  police  force, 
Hegerty  said,  "I  always  thought  that  would 
be  a neat  job  but  it  couldn’t  be  at  the  time. 

Now  that  she  is  the  city’s  lop  cop,  among 
the  changes  she  would  like  to  make  is  giving 
local  police  distnets  more  auihonty  over 
internal  investigations.  She  has  shuffled  top 
management,  recommending  to  the  Fire  and 
Police  Commission  that  Lt.  Eric  Moore  be 
promoted  to  captain.  Moore,  who  is  black, 
had  filed  a federal  discnminauon  complaint 
charging  that  Jones  had  refused  him  career 
oppotcunmes  because  of  his  association  with 
whites. 

“I  don’t  know  why  Chief  Jones  did  not 
promote  him,”  Hegerty  said.  “Every  chief  of 
police  gets  to  decide  who  fits  in  best  with 
their  management.  Enc  Moore  will  fit  very 
well  into  my  management  team.” 

A career 
of  firsts 

From  department  secretary  to  chief, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Police  Chief  Linda 
Davis  has  done  it  all.  Now  she  is  saying 
goodbye  after  34  years  with  the  department. 

Davis,  56,  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  She  was  the  agency’s  first  female 
patrol  officer,  as  well  as  its  first  sergeant, 
lieutenant,  captain,  assistant  police  chief  and 
chief:  Renting  m 1998,  Davis  was  lured  back 
as  interim  chief  the  following  year  when 
Chief  George  Sweat  left  to  head  the  state 
Department  of  Juvenile  jusnee  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Davis’s  appointment  was 
soon  made  permanent. 

“It’s  been  a wonderful  career,”  Davis  told 
The  Winston-Salem  Journal-  “1  have  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  and  a feeling  of 
sansfacdon  at  what  we  have  accomplished.” 

Lee  Garrity,  the  assistant  city  manager 
for  public  safety,  was  not  sure  how  much 
Davis's  tedrement  pay  would  be,  but  said 
most  officers  receive  between  100  percent 
and  1 1 5 percent  of  ihcu  take-home  pay. 
Davis  earns  $123,355  a year,  plus  an  annual 
longevity  bonus  based  on  her  many  years 
with  the  city. 

Under  her  dirccdon,  the  department  last 
year  began  a new  system  of  scheduling  and 


beats  aimed  at  putting  more  officers  on  the 
street.  One  of  the  first  things  Davis  did  after 
becoming  chief  was  to  make  promooons  to 
supervisory  posts  that  had  been  vacant  for 
more  than  a year. 

But  Davis  came  under  fire  in  September 
about  her  hiring  pracdccs.  Members  of  the 
city’s  police  union  accused  her  of  watering 
down  standards  and  allowing  the  department 
to  recruit  applicants  who  had  smoked 
manfuana  and  who  had  not  passed  the 
firearms  proficiency  exam. 

Davis  countered  that  she  waived  Win- 
ston-Salem's drug  policy  for  two  applicants 
based  on  a review  of  their  entire  files  and 
the  quality  of  iheu  references.  She  said  that 
rookies  who  did  not  initially  meet  the 
department’s  firearms  standard  score,  which 
IS  10  percent  higher  than  that  required  by  the 
state,  were  tested  again  after  30  days. 

“I  feel  that  she  will  be  remembered  also 
for  being  able  to  take  a stand  on  what  she 
has  felt  has  been  nght,  and  may  not  have 
been  popular,  but  what  was  nght  for  the 
community,”  said  City  Council  member 
Vivian  Burke,  who  heads  the  public-safety 
committee. 

Hitting 
the  road 

Under  pressure  ftom  the  city’s  mayor, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Police  Chief  Bruce  P. 
Marquis  will  be  leaving  soon  to  take 
command  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Police 
Department- 

Marquis.  51,  said  he  is  "bittersweet”  about 
leaving  Hartford,  where  he  has  served  for 
the  past  three  years,  but  said  tension  between 
Mayor  Eddie  A.  Perea  and  himself  had 
become  intolerable. 

As  a result  of  a aty  charter  change  that 
took  effect  on  Jan.  I,  Perez  became  a “strong 
mayor”  with  the  authont)’  to  appoint  his 
own  chief.  Marquis  said  Perez  told  him  to 
find  a new  |ob  by  that  date.  His  appointment 
m Norfolk  was  announced  on  Nov.  26. 

The  tensions  between  Marquis  and  city 
officials  continued  even  after  the  chief’s 
resignaaon  letter  was  submitted,  with  City 
Manager  Lee  C.  Erdmann  sharply  limiting 
Marquis’s  authonty  to  transfer,  promote  or 
reassign  officers  without  pnor  approval. 

The  direcQvc  tnggered  fears  within  the 
police  department  that  City  Hall  is  trying  to 
consolidate  power  over  the  agency.  “It’s  the 


first  shot,  as  fu  as  I’m  concerned,  in  the  war 
over  who  is  going  to  control  the  police 
department,”  a sergeant  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous  told  The  Hartford 
Coutant-  “It  will  come  to  who  has  the 
political  juice.” 

Under  the  revised  charter,  Erdmann's 
position  was  eliminated,  but  he  remains  in 
city  government  as  a mayoral  appointee  with 
the  tide  of  chief  operating  officer. 

Some  officers  have  quesdooed  whether 
Erdmann  had  the  authority  to "^loct 
Marquis’s  transfers  and  promotions.  The 
charter  gives  the  chief  command  of  the 
department  and  the  power  to  assign  its 
members  to  all  posts,  shifts,  details  and 
duQcs,  but  it  also  gives  the  manager  the 
authonty  to  “supervise,  direct  and  control 
the  operation  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  under  his  junsdicaon.” 

Although  morale  was  poor  under 
Marquis’s  command,  observers  say.  he  is 
credited  with  btmguig  accountability  to  a 
Hartford  department  that  had  been  wracked 
by  scandals.  During  his  tenure,  more  than 
200  officers  were 
disuplincd  for 
violations  ranging 
from  lailing  to 
wear  dean 
uniforms  to  sexual 
assault  and  petty 
theft. 

The  aty’s 
homiadc  rate, 
however,  soared 
this  year  In  2002, 
there  were  25 
homiadcs.  With  a 
month  to  go  m 2003,  there  were  44,  includ- 
ing 16  victims  of  a deadly  nursing  home  fire 
last  February-  Officuls  also  criticized 
Marquis  for  not  doing  enough  to  forge 
better  relaaons  with  the  community. 

His  supporters  say  that  Matquis  was  not 
given  the  resources  to  do  the  job.  VChile  the 
department  has  an  authorized  strength  of 
420,  the  actual  number  is  around  380  due  to 
officers  who  arc  on  suspension,  medical 
leave  or  military  leavc. 

The  president  of  the  Hartford  Police 
Union.  Officer  Gales  Landry,  said  of 
Marquis-  “Had  he  been  supported  ftom  aty 
hall,  he  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  he  set  out  to  do.  But  they  )ust  kept 
cutting  away  at  his  resources,  and  if  made  it 
very  frustrating  for  him.” 

"In  all  honesty.  I feel  like  I'm  leaving 
without  finishing  the  job  I set  out  to  do,  and 
I don’t  like  that,”  Marquis  told  The  Courant. 
"If  you  look  at  my  nme  here,  you’ll  find  that 
I took  every  problem  in  the  department  head 
on.  We’ve  come  a long  way  in  three  years, 
and  I think  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
situation  obiecQvcly  would  tell  you  the  same 
thing" 

Perez  has  declined  to  discuss  his  relation- 
ship with  Marquis,  but  he  acknowledged  that 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  department  s 
pace  of  progress  in  recent  years. 

Marquis,  who  holds  a doctorate  and  two 
master’s  degrees,  previously  served  as  chief 
of  the  600-officer  Houston  Independent 
School  District  pobce  force-  The  Norfolk 
Pobce  Department,  which  has  over  700 
sworn  officers,  has  been  without  a perma- 
nent chief  since  bst  Apni,  when  Mehin  C. 
High  resigned  after  10  years  to  become 
chief  of  Pnnee  George’s  County,  Md. 

Capi  Mark  R.  PawUna  -A-as  named 
acting  chief  in  Hartford.  A 20  year  veteran, 
he  had  been  commander  of  the  city’s  South 
District. 


Marquis 
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Short  T^^kes 

Seconds  count 

Timing  is  everything,  according  to  the  US.  Supreme 
Court,  especially  the  time  it  takes  to  dispose  of  narcotics 
down  a dram,  as  opposed  to  the  ome  it  takes  to  answer  a 
knock  at  the  door  That  was  the  gist  of  a unanimous  ruling 
m December  in  which  the  court  held  that  police  do  not 
have  to  wait  more  than  1 5 to  20  seconds  after  knocking  to 
break  into  the  home  of  a drug  suspect. 

The  decision  in  United  States  v.  Banks,  No.02*473, 
restored  the  drug  conviction  of  a North  Las  Vegas  man, 
LaShawn  L Banks,  who  was  in  the  shower  when  poLce 
broke  down  his  door  The  decision  marks  the  first  ome 
that  the  Justices  have  directly  addressed  the  issue  of  how 
long  police  must  wait  before  breaking  into  a home, 
although  a spcafic  penod  of  time  was  not  sct. 

JusDCc  David  H.  Sourer  said  that  forced  entry  should  be 
decided  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  the  Banks 
case,  polce  and  federal  agents  had  a search  warrant  and 
knew  that  the  suspect  was  likely  to  have  drugs  in  his 
apartment  The  fact  that  Banks  was  in  the  shower,  Soutcr 
said,  was  irrelevant. 

“The  &cts  known  to  the  police  are  what  count  in 
judging  reasonable  waiting  time,”  said  Soutcr.  “It  is 
imminent  disposal,  not  travel  ome  to  the  entrance,  that 
governs  when  the  police  may  reasonably  enter  ” 

The  buck  stops  where? 

Instead  of  spreading  data  that  could  help  thwart  future 
terronst  attacks  among  local  police  agenaes  where  it  could 
be  analyzed,  current  efforts  seem  mote  focused  on 
pushing  such  infotmaoon  up  the  ladder  and  into  the  hands 
of  small  groups  of  federal  decision  makers,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  a New  York-based  think  tank. 

In  its  report  released  in  December,  the  Markle  Founda- 
oon  called  on  President  Bush  to  issue  a senes  of  executive 
orders  directing  the  rapid  deployment  of  an  informaaon- 
sharing  network  that  could  easily  be  used  by  all  investiga- 
tors. 

The  detection  of  potential  terrorists,  the  report  said, 
was  hindered  by  jurisdictional  boundaries  that  prevent  the 
cxaminaaon  of  state  dnver’s  bcenses  and  financial 
transaction  data 

Sit...  stay...  sniff... 

Researchen  at  Georgia  Tech  have  come  up  with  a 
device  that  they  believe  will  be  more  effective  than  dogs  in 
sniffing  out  drugs  — and  eventually  explosives,  and 
biological  and  chemical  agents. 

The  device,  called  “Dog  on  a Chip,”  is  a rectangular 
box  chat  houses  a computer  chip  Attached  to  the  box  is  a 
cube  from  which  project  two  antcnna-like  tubes.  These  are 
the  machine’s  "nose.”  It  can  detect  cocaine  in  amounts  as 


minute  as  one-crillionth  of  a gram. 

“This  works  the  same  way  as  the  dogs,"  said  Bill  Hunt,  the 
electrical  cngineenng  professor  leadmg  the  project.  'They’re 
picking  up  on  the  vapors  coming  off  the  cocaine.” 

Unlike  dogs,  the  machine  cannot  be  fooled  by  such  tactics 
as  hiding  cocaine  shipments  in  coffee  grounds  to  mask  the 
odor.  .\nd  Dog  on  a Chip  would  not  give  itself  away  to  drug 
dealers  by  barking,  as  do  real  canines. 

But  police  K9  handlers  are  less  enthusiasDc.  Sgt.  Wes 
Partin  III  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Police  Department  said  he 
found  coundess  stashes  of  drugs  and  cash  with  the  help  of 
Speedy,  a Belgium  Nlalinois  who  has  since  retired. 

"A  machme  replace  dogs?  You  gotta  be  kidding  me,"  he 
told  The  Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press.  'Td  have  to  see  that 
to  believe  it.  I don’t  believe  a machine  could  ever  be  as 
versatile  as  a dog.  They  can  go  anywhere.” 

Poison  pen 

More  than  a month  after  a vial  of  ocin,  a deadly  toxin, 
was  found  at  the  airport  mail  center  in  Greenville,  S.C., 
officials  at  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  have 
found  no  outbreak  of  illness  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
chemical,  according  to  a report  issued  by  the  CDC.  Also  not 
yet  found  is  a suspect,  and  the  F BI  has  posted  a reward  of 
up  to  $100,000  for  information  that  leads  to  an  arrest. 

A worker  at  the  mail  facility  at  Greenville-Spartanburg 
Internaciorul  >\irport  found  the  envelope  marked  “cauaon- 
Ricin-poison”  and  reported  it  to  a supervisor.  Tests  were 
done  on  three  employees  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
envelope,  but  tests  showed  that  none  of  the  toxin  had 
escaped.  The  letter  inside  the  envelope  demanded  a change 
in  the  government’s  policy  requiring  10-hour  rest  breaks  for 
truck  drivers.  Terrorism  has  been  ruled  out  as  the  moQve. 

Ricin,  a relatively  easy  compound  to  make,  is  derived  fiom 
the  castor  bean  plant.  If  inhaled  or  ingested,  it  can  kill  within 
48  hours  There  is  no  antidote.  Symptoms  include  fever, 
cough,  upset  stomach  and  seizures. 

Silence  is  golden 

U.S.  Park  Police  Chief  Theresa  C.  Chambers  will  invoke 
the  federal  whisdc-blower  law  and  free  speech  protection  in  a 
bid  to  keep  her  job,  her  attorney  said  in  December. 

Chambers  was  fired  by  the  National  Park  Service  after  she 
said  in  interviews  with  The  Washington  Post  that  her  force 
was  understaffed  and  needed  millions  more  in  funding  The 
agency  would  eventually  need  to  add  as  many  as  800  officers 
to  its  current  staff  of  620,  she  said.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
$12-million  shortfall  this  year,  and  the  Park  Police  will  need 
$8  million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Chambers  also  said  that  having  to  post  four  officers 
outside  each  of  the  three  major  monuments  on  the  Washing- 
ton Mall  was  leaving  the  force  stretched  thin,  and  raised 
concerns  about  the  continuing  safety  of  parks  and  parkways. 


According  to  officials.  Chambers  violated  one  federal 
rule  against  commentmg  publicly  about  ongomg  budget 
decisions,  and  another  prohibiting  lobbying  by  someone  in 
her  position. 

Chambers  was  ordered  to  stop  talking  to  the  press,  and 
was  placed  on  administrative  leave  poor  to  her  dismissal. 

The  move  has  been  criticized  by  some  members  of 
Congress.  Senator  Jeff  Bingaman  of  New  Mexico,  the 
senior  Democrat  on  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  sent  a letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  Gale 
A.  Norton,  asking  that  disaplinary  acdon  against  Cham- 
bers be  delayed.  The  Park  Service  is  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intenor. 

Cracking  up 

An  employee  with  the  Providence.  R.I.,  Traffic  Engi- 
neering Department  has  been  renting  out  his  city  vehicle 
in  exchange  for  crack,  people  caught  dnving  the  car  have 
told  police. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  police  have  arrested  a 
man  inside  the  vehicle  with  a large  bag  of  crack,  another 
with  a 10-year-old  child  and  three  bags  of  the  substance. 

In  one  case,  they  pursued  the  vehicle,  which  was  left 
abandoned  with  the  motor  running.  A bulletproof  vest 
cover  was  found  inside. 

If  the  owner  is  found  to  have  been  loaning  the  vehicle 
in  a drug  transaction,  he  could  be  charged  with  conspiracy, 
said  Lt.  Thomas  Verdi.  So  far,  no  charges  have  been  filed. 

School  safety 

Students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  are  less  likely 
to  be  victims  of  violent  enme  than  are  non-students  of 
the  same  age,  according  to  a report  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statisacs. 

Between  1995  and  2000,  violent  enme  for  students  and 
non-students  both  groups  fell  by  40  percent  and  44 
percent,  respeedvely.  But  college  students  became  victims 
of  violence  at  a lower  rate  pet  capita  than  did  theu  non- 
student  counterparts.  During  those  years,  students  were 
victimized  at  a rate  of  68  per  1,000  individuals,  as  com- 
pared to  82  per  1,000  for  non-students. 

With  the  exception  of  rape  and  sexual  assault,  for 
which  there  was  no  stadsdcal  difference,  female  students 
were  far  less  likely  to  expencncc  violent  enme  than  were 
similarly  aged  women  in  the  general  populadon  — 47  per 
1,000  as  compared  to  78  per  1,000.  They  were  also  less 
likely  to  become  a victim  than  were  male  college  students. 

In  41  percent  of  violent  offenses  perpetrated  against 
students,  the  offender  was  perceived  by  the  victim  to  have 
been  using  drugs  or  alcohol.  The  report  also  found  that 
students  were  less  likely  to  report  enmes  than  were  non- 
students, and  that  the  vast  majority  of  enmes  against 
students  were  committed  off  campus. 


Let  it  bleed: 

U.S.  appeals  court  to  rethink  DNA  ruling 


Does  drawing  blood  from  federal 
probauoners  and  parolees  for  submission  to 
the  FBI’s  DNA  database  violate  theu 
constitutional  protection  against  illegal 
search  and  seizure^  That  question  will  be 
carefiiUy  examined  by  the  full  U.S.  Court  of 
.appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cucuit,  which  set 
aside  an  earlier  ruling  by  a three-judge  panel 
that  barred  the  practice 

In  a 2-1  decision,  the  panel  found  that 
although  parolees  have  fewer  cxpectaDons  of 
pnvacy,  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  have 
theu  blood  extracted  without  reasonable 
suspiaon  of  theu  involvement  in  a enme. 
The  ruling,  handed  down  in  ( )ctober, 

, marked  the  first  ome  a federal  appellate 
court  had  addressed  the  federal  DNA 
Analysis  Baddog  F.liminauon  Act  of  2000. 
Before  it  was  stayed  by  the  full  court,  the 
ruling  had  threatened  hundreds  of  criminal 
cases  and  state  bws  mandating  DNA 
samples 


Wlule  acknowledging  that  DNA  has  been 
used  to  exonerate  prisoners.  Judge  Stephen 
Reinhardt  also  voiced  concern  over  the  size 
of  the  FBI's  Combined  DNA  Index  System, 
or  CODIS,  which  is  open  to  law  enforce- 
ment authonties  nationwide  and  has  been 
used  in  some  9,000  investigations,  according 
to  government  figures. 

Statutes  that  requuc  DNA  testing  for 
databases  mark  an  “alarming  trend  whereby 
the  pnvacy  and  dignity  of  our  citizens  [are] 
being  whitded  away  by  imperceptible  steps,” 
said  Reinhardt,  quoting  the  btc  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  'The  fact 
that  these  statutes  currently  affect  only  those 
individuals  most  suscepoble  to  state  supervi- 
sion renders  this  threat  no  less  important,” 
lie  said. 

Reinhardt  was  joined  in  his  majonty 
opmion  by  Judge  Richard  A.  Paez. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  a case  involv- 
ing a parolee,  Thomas  Kincade,  who  was 


released  after  serving  time  for  armed 
robbery.  Kincade  refused  his  parole  officer’s 
demand  that  he  provide  blood  under  the 
federal  law. 

US.  District  Judge  Dickran  Tevnzian 
rejected  Kincade’s  contention  that  the 
demand  violated  his  Fourth  Amendment 
nghts,  and  sentenced  him  to  an  addioonal 
two  years  of  supervised  release  and  four 
months  in  pnson.  The  judge’s  decision  was 
stayed  pending  appeal 

Any  decision  by  the  appellate  court  will 
affect  only  the  nine  states  that  make  up  the 
Ninth  Circuit:  Arizona,  CaLforma,  Hawau, 

( )regon,  Idaho,  Washington,  Montana, 
Nevada  and  Alaska. 

A spokeswoman  for  Cabfornia  Attorney 
General  Bill  Lockyer  said  that  the  panel’s 
ruling,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  not 
undermine  a similar  law  in  that  state,  where 
the  an  appeab  court  has  upheld  the  statute 
as  constituuonal. 


“Our  review  of  the  panel’s  decision  is 
that  it  does  not  have  a duect  impact  on 
Cabfornia  because  it  is  specific  to  the  federal 
DNA  database  collections  and  federal 
inmates,"  said  the  spokeswoman,  Hallye 
Jordan. 

If  the  ruling  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  panel  is 
upheld  on  further  appeal,  however,  the 
practice  of  having  federal  officials  collect 
DNA  samples  on  the  state’s  behalf  may  have 
to  be  halted,  she  noted. 

A1  Martinek,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Oregon  Sheriffs  Association,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that  he  did  not  bebeve 
the  panel’s  decision  would  have  any  effect  on 
the  state’s  DNA  database. 

“It  probably  is  a case  that’s  not  going  to 
stand,  because  it  was  not  the  full  Ninth 
Circuit,  it  was  just  three  judges  and  it  was  a 
2-to-l  deal,"  he  said.  “And,  besides,  we  use 
sabva.  We  don’t  poke  anybody’s  vein  and 
draw  blood.” 
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Danger  ahead: 


Domestic  homicide  tipoffs  may  be  missed 


Domestic  violence  investigators  and 
victims’  advocates  could  be  overlooking 
potential  homicide  victims  if  they  focus  only 
on  those  women  who  have  experienced  pnor 
physical  abuse,  according  to  a new  study 
which  found  that  less  overt  elements, 
including  controlling  behavior,  stalking  and 
social  isolation,  were  often  precursors  to 
near  lethal  attacks. 

Researchers  from  thejohns  Hopkins 
Ufuversity  School  of  Nursing  recruited  30 
participants  from  among  182  women  who 
had  survived  murder  attempts.  They  had 
been  part  of  a larger,  1 1-aty  project  that  had 
compared  data  on  those  women  and  ones 

“If  you  leave  me, 
I'll  kill  myself 
(but  you  first)" 

Nearly  half  of  the  perpetrators  of 
domesDc  homicides  end  up  committing 
suicide,  according  to  a study  by  the 
Iowa  attorney  general’s  office. 

The  analysis  looked  at  82  perpetra- 
tors over  a period  from  1 995  through 
mid-2003,  and  found  that  39  killed 
themselves  — usually  with  a gun. 

Marti  Anderson,  director  of  the 
came  victim  assistance  division  for  the 
attorney  general’s  office,  observed: 

“When  a person  says,  ‘Don’t  leave  me 
or  m commit  suicide,'  what  they’re 
probably  saying  is,  ‘Don’t  leave  me  or 
I’ll  kill  you  and  commit  suiade.’’’ 

Anderson  conducted  the  study, 
which  also  found  that  the  number  of 
women  killed  in  domestic-violence 
homiades  has  leveled  off,  with  seven 
women  killed  in  2002,  compared  to  1 1 
in  1998 


who  had  been  murdered  by  intimate 
partners,  with  those  in  violent  relationships 
who  had  not  had  attempts  made  on  their 
lives. 

In  addition  to  identifying  new  patterns, 
the  study,  which  was  published  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Journal  of  General 
Internal  Medicine,  also  sought  to  document 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  15  known 
ask  factors  found  on  the  Danger  Assess- 
ment, a tool  for  measuring  potential  lethality 
developed  m 1985  by  the  current  study’s  lead 
author,  Jacquelyn  Campbell. 

Among  the  findings  in  “Could  We  have 
Known?  A Qualitative  Analysis  of  Data 
from  Women  Who  Survived  an  Attempted 
Homiade  by  an  Intimate  Partner,"  was  that 
the  intensity  of  violence  and  control  vaned 
gready,  as  did  the  perception  of  its  seventy. 

In  many  cases,  participants  considered 
violence  a normal  part  of  life.  Some  seemed 
to  be  focusing  more  on  other  aspects  of  the 
relationship,  such  as  infidelity,  alcohol,  drugs 
and  money,  rather  than  the  abuse.  When  they 
chose  to  end  the  relationship,  it  was  often 
due  to  reasons  other  than  violence,  the  study 
noted- 

"I  think  the  most  important  thing  to 
reiterate  is  that  the  No.  1 nsk  factor  for 
inornate-partner  homiade  of  women  is  pnor 
domesQc  violence,’’  Campbell  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “All  the  other  nsk 
factors  are  on  top  of  an  already  abusive 
relationship.’’ 

Only  two  of  the  30  pardapants  reported 
no  pnor  instances  of  abuse  or  control  during 
the  relationship. 

“The  other  most  important  finding  is  this 
combination  of  a gun  owned  by  the  perpe- 
trator beforehand,  and  estrangement  where 
the  woman  has  left,"  she  said.  For  some 
men,  particularly  those  that  arc  highly 
controlling,  she  said,  it  is  the  “ultimate  loss 
of  control.” 


Another  risk  factor  is  when  there  is  a 
child  belonging  to  the  woman  from  a 
previous  relationship  in  the  home,  said 
Campbell.  Forced  sex  is  another  strong 
predictor  of  possible  domesQc  homicide. 
“That  is  a sign  of  a particularly  dangerous 
man,"  she  said. 

Campbell’s  Danger  Assessment  asks 
domesde-abuse  victims  to  answer  15 
quesdons  about  their  partner’s  behavior 
which  research  has  found  to  be  associated 
with  lethal  violence.  These  include: 

^ Has  physical  violence  increased  in 
frequency  or  seventy  over  the  past  year? 

^ Has  a weapon  or  the  threat  of  one  been 
used? 

^ Is  there  a gun  in  the  house? 

^ Does  your  partner  use  street  drugs? 

Does  he  threaten  to  kill  you,  or  do  you 
believe  he  is  capable  of  killing  you? 

51  Is  he  drunk  every  day  or  almost  every 
day? 

51  Does  he  control  your  daily  activities? 

51  Has  he  ever  beaten  you  when  you  were 
pregnant? 

5]  Has  he  threatened  or  tned  to  commit 
suiade,  or  have  you  ever  threatened  or  tned 
to  commit  suicide? 

51  Is  he  violent  toward  your  children? 

51  Is  he  violent  outside  of  the  home? 


Time  capsules 


A kok  back  at  tvtnts  of  25ytan  ag>  — January  1979  — as  rrporud 
in  Law  Enforrment  Ntws. 

4 New  York  State’s  controversial  Rockefeller  drug  law, 
considered  the  nadon’s  toughest,  withstands  a challenge  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  when  the  jusdees,  with  just  two  dissenting  voices, 
refuse  to  hear  an  appeal  from  two  women  who  were  sentenced  to 
up  to  life  in  prison  for  selling  small  amounts  of  cocaine. 

♦ . The  oft-cnaefred  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tradon,  the  nadon’s  primary  criminal  jusdcc  funding  agency, 
continues  to  operate  without  a permanent  administrator  after 
prominent  criminal  jusdcc  scholar  Norval  Morris  withdraws  frrom 
considetadon  for  the  post  amid  tough  opposidon  from  Senate 
conservatives.  Morris,  whose  advocacy  of  oadonal  gun  control 
made  him  a bete  noire  of  the  Nadonal  Rifle  Associadon,  was  the 
author  of  "The  Honest  Polidcian’s  Guide  to  Crime  Control,’’ 
which  called  for  the  eliminadon  of  ciinunal  penaldes  for  some  so- 
called  vicdmlcss  crimes.  Acting  LE.VA  administrator  Henry  S. 
Dogin  says  the  public  should  lower  its  cxpectauons  vis-a-vis  the 
agency. 

♦ The  New  York  City  Police  Department  considers  an 
offer  by  city  officials  to  buy  soft  body  armor  for  all  sworn 
personnel,  following  an  incident  in  which  a transit  police  officer 
was  saved  when  his  bulletproof  vest,  purchased  with  his  own 
money,  stopped  an  assailant’s  shotgun  blast  at  point-blank  range. 
Police  Commissioner  Robert  McGuire  said  he  wanted  die  depart- 
ment to  study  “which  vests  are  the  best  and  also  whether  or  not 


police  officers  would  wear  them.” 

♦ The  FBI  reports  that  serious  crime  remained  rcbavely 
stable  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1 978,  compared  to  the  same 
period  a year  earlier,  although  the  news  was  tempered  by  6-percent 
increases  in  both  forcible  rapes  and  aggravated  assaults. 

4 The  Federal  Avianon  Adnunistxadon  partially  revises  its 

and-hijacking  strategy,  canceling  a requirement  that  an  armed 
guard  be  stadoned  at  every  airport  screening  point,  and  thereby 
freeing  the  security  officers  to  patrol  at  random.  The  F.^’s  chief 
of  security  calls  the  change  a cost-efficiency  measure  aimed  at 
promoting  officer  flexibility  to  other  airport  crimes.  He  said  the 
move  would  not  dimmish  efforts  against  air  piracy. 

4 A study  funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  concludes  that  many  convicted  sex  onenders, 
including  rapists  and  chdd  molesters,  can  be  successfully  rehabili- 
tated through  “soundly  planned,  staffed  and  administered  treat- 
ment programs.”  The  study  also  found  that  there  were  too  few 
programs  rudonwidc  to  treat  such  offenders,  and  that  the  typical 
sex  offender  was  generally  treated  the  same  as  any  other  jail  or 
prison  inmate. 

4 A new  system  allows  New  York  Gty  police  to  send  arrest 
fingerprints  to  a state  criminal  history  database  in  .Albany,  ISO 
miles  away,  in  about  45  seconds  through  the  use  of  laser  transmis- 
sion. The  old  method  of  transmitting  the  fingerprints  took  about 
14  minutes. 


Controlling  behavior, 
stalking  and  enforced 
social  isolation 
may  be  precursors 
of  lethal  domestic 
violence. 


“From  a community  perspective,  the  one 
demographic  that  continues  to  hold  true  is 
unemployment  of  the  batterer,”  Campbell 
told  LEN.  “It  IS  unemployment  that  nuy  tip 
the  scales  toward  a despetate  situaaon.” 

Campbell  further  speculated  that  the 
dispanty  seen  in  domestic  homiades 
between  blacks  and  whites  may  be  due  to 
greater  unemployment  m African-Amcncan 
communiaes.  “I  think  that’s  an  in^ortant 
thing  for  commumnes  to  think  about  in 
terms  of  the  imporunce  of  having  jobs 
available,"  she  said. 

Pardapants  m the  study  ranged  in  age 
from  17  to  34  and  bved  in  six  aacs  — 
Baltimore;  Tampa,  Portland,  Ore.;  Houston; 
Vtlchita,  Kan.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thirteen  were  black  and  14  white;  the  others 
were  categorized  as  Latino  or  other  They 
were  all  attacked  between  1994  and  2000. 
Researchers  interviewed  them  five  months  to 
two  years  after  the  inadent 

Twenty  of  the  women  had  a history  of 
repeated  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  while  five 
described  episodes  of  mmor  violence,  such 
as  being  pushed  once  years  carLcr  Five 
others  had  no  history  of  abuse.  Yet  25  of 
the  30  women  reported  that  their  partners 
had  stalked  them,  or  were  extremely  jealous. 

One  woman  desenbed  her  break-up  with 
her  partner  as  calm.  The  man,  she  said,  was 
possessive,  but  a “gentle  giant  ’’  There  had 
been  no  pnor  abuse  or  violence  in  the 
relationship.  When  he  asked  to  meet  as 
friends,  she  agreed  without  hesitation.  He 
came  to  her  home,  ned  her  up,  and  beat  her 
for  12  hours. 

“At  this  extreme,  the  problem  comes 
when  providers  assume  all  attacks  are 
predictable."  the  study  noted.  Neatly  half  the 
victims  told  researchers  that  they  were 
surpnsed  by  the  attack.  Said  one  pataapanr. 
“I  didn’t  really  realize  what  big  trouble  1 was 
in  until  I was  to  the  point  of  where  1 
thought  I was  going  to  die  “ 

Campbell  believes  that  pobce  should  be 
aware  that  while,  the  nsk  factors  for  Icthabty 
may  overlap,  they  are  not  exaedy  the  same  as 
those  for  re-assault  in  domcsac  violence 
cases.  For  example,  a pnor  record  of  drug  or 
alcohol  abuse  is  not  as  important  as  some  of 
the  other  factors.  Potentially  deadly  partners 
can  have  a somewhat  different  profile  than 
what  invesagators  see  as  likely  perpetrators, 
she  said. 

In  murdcr-suicidcs,  which  make  up  29 
percent  of  these  types  of  cases,  said 
Campbell,  the  nun  is  likely  not  to  have  a 
history  of  violence,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
better  educated. 

“Police  need  to  be  really  careful  about  not 
[relying]  on  theu  expenence  with  what  the 
criminal  type  tends  to  be.  and  assume  that  is 
always  the  most  dangerous  of  domestic 
violence  cases,"  she  told  LEN.  ‘These  issues 
of  estrangement  and  control  ate  speafic  to 
domestic  violence-" 
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CLEAR  as  a bell  — or  is  it? 


Police  groups  divided  over  immigration  role 


Continued  from  Page  1 
spokesman  for  the  Honda  Highway  Patrol, 
there  arc  40  troopers  who  have  been 
deputized.  A smaller  number  had  received 
tiainmg  from  the  Immigranon  and  Natural- 
izaQon  Service  in  the  late  1990s,  he  said, 
because  of  a large  influx  of  Cuban  and 
Haitian  refugees  entering  the  state  at  that 
time.  But  the  agency  has  not  had  a great  deal 
of  work  in  the  past  year,  and  even  then,  its 
involvement  has  been  limited. 

“Mostly  we’d  be  called  in  to  either  help 
round  people  up. . that  kind  of  thmg," 
HoweU  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “We 
haven’t  done  a whole  lot  of  arresting  of 
anybody  . W'c  had  our  people  certified  in 
the  INS  way  of  doing-things,  mostly  to 
insure  that  we  were  protecting  the  nghts  of 
the  people  we  were  dealing  with,  and  making 
sure  we  were  doing  the  nght  things  with 
respect  to  law  enforcement,  and  not  gomg 
above  or  beyond  anything." 

The  patrol  is  unlikely  to  deputize 
anyTnorc  troopers,  said  Howell,  because  it 
has  had  such  a narrow  response  thus  far. 

On  Oct.  3,  21  Alabama  uoopers  com- 
pleted a five-week  federal  course  m immigra- 
tion law.  VClule  it  is  soil  too  early  to  assess 
their  impact,  their  agency  appears  pleased 
\Mth  the  results  up  to  this  pomt. 

. There  have  been  seven  or  eight  inadents 
in  which  the  troopers  have  been  involved, 
said  Martha  Earnhardt,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

“Alabama’s  approach  is,  these  troopers 
perform  theu  duties,  they’re  still  state 
troopers,  they’re  not  immigration  officers 
and  they  serve  in  the  capaaty  of  immigra- 
non  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
regular  duDcs,”  she  told  LEN.  “It’s  not  a task 
force  approach,  it’s  not  a proaenve  approach. 
Their  contact  is  based  on  state  probable 
cause." 

The  troopers  are  assigned  to  both  the 
highway  patrol  and  the  dnver’s  bcense 
division.  They  also  serve  as  a resource  for 
other  officers  dealmg  with  immigration 
matters,  said  Earnhardt.  Most  of  the  cases 
so  far  have  concerned  illegal  residents  trying 
to  obtain  dnver’s  beenses  with  forged 
documents.  In  one  case  it  was  a Thai 
national,  in  another  a Korean  who  turned 
out  to  be  a convicted  felon. 

Troopers  also  discovered  13  undocu- 
mented abens  in  a van  during  a traffic  stop. 
Another  stop  found  an  individual  who  had 
been  deported  in  1999,  but  had  made  his 
way  back  into  the  U.S.,  said  Earnhardt.  He 
has  been  detained  for  federal  authorities. 

On  the 
lookout 

A Georgia  Department  of 
Traneportatioo  sign  alerts  drivers  to 
be  alert  for  the  sport  utility  vehicle 
driven  by  Jerry  William  Jones,  who 
was  wanted  for  murder  and 
kidnapping.  A tip  to  911  from  a 
motorist  led  to  a police  chase  that 
ended  just  over  the  Tennessee  state 
line,  when  Jones  wrecked  his  vehicle 
and  shot  himself  in  the  face.  He  was 
expected  to  survive.  The  three  young 
girls  he  allegedly  kidnapped  were 
recovered  unharmed. (AFP/c«ti)'linage*) 


"We  don't  envision  ourselves  being  involved 
in  taskforces  to  go  and  raid  chicken  plants 
and  Wal-Marts/' 

— Col.  W.M.  "Mike"  Coppage, 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Scifety 


’Alabama  has  looked  at  this  program  here 
as  an  addiDonal  resource  for  troopers  and 
for  driver’s  bcense  personnel  in  service  to  the 
state,”  she  told  LEN.  “It  seemed  the  training 
and  authonty  that  these  officers  have  been 
provided  [has  been]  a means  for  them  to  do 
their  job  better.” 

Among  those  agencies  saying  that  their 
officers  will  not  paraupate  in  any  immigra- 
tion trairung  or  enforcement  is  the  Los 
•■\ngeles  Pobcc  Departmcnc  A spokeswoman 
told  The  New  York  Times  that  department 
pobey  for  the  past  25  years  has  prevented 
officers  from  asking  about  someone’s 
immigration  status,  or  from  turning  other- 
wise law-abiding  immigrants  over  to  federal 


authorities. 

The  CLE.^R  Act  is  opposed  by  the 
Cabfornia  Pobce  Chiefs  Association,  which 
has  voiced  concerns  that  pobce  would  lose 
the  trust  of  immigrant  commuiuaes. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  and  Orange 
County  sheriff’s  departments  said  they  were 
interested  in  the  training  but  for  limited 
purposes.  In  Los  Angeles,  officials  said  they 
would  like  to  see  training  for  deputies  that 
would  help  them  identify  pnsoners  who  arc 
illegal  immigrants  so  they  can  be  deported 
after  they  serve  their  time.  Orange  County 
wants  to  enhance  officers’  skibs  for  its 
homeland  security  unit. 

Col.  W.M.  “Mike"  Coppage,  who  heads 


the  .\labama  Department  of  Pubbe  Safety, 
has  been  speaking  with  Latino  community 
groups  to  explain  the  program.  Alabama  has 
been  expenencing  double-digit  growth  in  its 
immigrant  work  force. 

“We  don’t  envision  ourselves  being 
involved  in  task  forces  to  go  and  raid  chicken 
plants  and  Wal-Marts,”  he  told  The  Times. 

Pnor  to  the  training,  troopers  were 
unsure  of  what  to-do  when  they  stopped  a 
suspected  illegal  aben.  Said  Maj.  Patrick 
Manning,  who  commands  the  highway 
division:  “It  really  docs  not  matter  whether  a 
person  looks  Hispanic,  or  speaks  Spanish  or 
Engbsh.  WTicther  it’s  a Bubba  with  a soU  in 
the  woods  who’s  got  something  to  hide  or  an 
undocumented  aben,  the  question  is,  is  there 
some  crimitul  act?” 

The  problem  for  law  enforcement,  said 
Honda’s  Howell,  is  that  putting  more  of  a 
burden  on  top  of  an  abeady  overloaded 
county  system  can  cause  a problem. 

“From  a law  enforcement  standpoint, 
there’s  a lot  mote  for  us  to  do,  but  we  also 
recognize  the  importance  of  patroibng  our 
borders,”  he  said. 


Faster  than  a speeding  bullet,  FBI 
ballistic  test  may  land  on  the  rocks 


Cootioued  from  Page  1 

“That’s  what’s  been  happening  with 
bullets,”  he  noted.  “That  because  two  bullet 
samples  are  analytically  similar,  they  there- 
fore must  ha\'e  come  from  the  same  source. 
You  don’t  have  to  have  a scientific  back- 
ground to  understand  how  that  is  a real 
stretch,  a conclusion  without  any  scientific 
data." 

The  same  lead  that  is  used  for  bullets  is 
also  used  for  car  battenes,  said  Tobin.  While 
the  stringent  specifications  used  foe  car 
battenes  are  perhaps  not  necessary  for 
bullets.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  10  percent 
of  lead  used  for  them  is  then  “un-engi- 
neered”  or  made  “sloppier,”  he  said. 

“What  you  basicaUy  have  is  the  producers 
of  car-battery  lead  all  sunding  on  a firing 
bne  in  a shooting  range,”  Tobin  told  LEN. 
“Everyone  is  shooting  at  the  very  small 
bull's-eye  target  as  far  as  composioon  ranges 
go.  It’s  only  staQSQcally  and  metallurgically 
expected  you’re  going  to  have  many,  many 
bullets  that  all  these  producers  make  going 
through  this  same  hole,”  he  said. 

One  premise  that  has  existed  and  been 


allowed  to  be  promulgated  in  court,  Tobin 
added,  is  that  every  source  of  lead  is  unique, 
that  no  two  are  composmonally  simikt. 

“We  have  disproved  that,”  he  said. 

And  there  is  another  problem,  Tobin 
noted.  When  buUets  are  packaged,  the  lots 
are  not  scattered  across  the  United  States. 
Wal-Mart  and  K-Mart,  he  said,  ate  the  two 
biggest  users  of  .22-caIibcr  bullets  — the 
cartridge  which  “drives  the  industry,”  he  said. 
The  lots  ate  shipped  to  warehouses  on 
pallets,  then  distributed  to  stores.  Distnbu- 
tion  data  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  buUet- 
manofseturing  industry,  said  Tobin.  Neither 
the  FBI  nor  the  NAS  had  had  access  to  the 
data  direcdy. 

“It’s  been  my  contention,  .there  is  an 
exucmcly  high  likelihood  of  regional 
concentrations  of  specific  compositions,” 
Tobin  said. 

To  test  his  hypothesis,  Tobin  last  year 
sampled  the  bullets  at  the  Wal-Mart  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  all  of  the  available 
bullets  in  Juneau,  .\b$ka. 

“In  Juneau,  innocent  purchasers  would 
have  no  chance  whatsoever  of  purchasing 


compositions  that  were  not  incriminating,” 
said  Tobin.  “At  the  Fredcncksburg  Wal-Mart, 
I found  the  same  compositions  on  the  shelf 
for  three  out  of  five  months.  An  innocent 
purchaser  had  no  chance  but  to  buy  incrimi- 
luting  compositions  [and]  they’re  on  the 
shelves  for  months  and  months.” 

At  the  present  time,  Tobin  asserted,  the 
only  significant,  scientifically  supported 
forensic  value  that  bullet-lead  companson 
has  IS  that  it  indicates  that  an  individual  from 
the  local  region  more  than  likely  committed 
the  shooting,  or  purchased  the  bullets. 

“That  is  consistent  with  known  criminal 
demographics  because  transients  account  for 
probably  less  than  2 percent  of  all  shootings 
or  homicides,”  he  said. 

Daniel  Dodson,  a spokesman  for  the 
National  Association  of  Criminal  Defense 
Lawyers,  said  his  group  would  urge  its 
members  to  aggressively  seek  appeals  in 
cases  where  the  bullet-lead  analysis  was  used 
as  evidence.  “There  are  people  sitting  in  jails 
who  were  wrongly  convicted  because  of  this 
junk  science,”  he  said. 

Barry  Scheck,  the  association’s  president- 
elect, said;  “The  FBI  should  go  through  its 
own  case  files  and  reopen  every  case  where 
this  kind  of  analysis  was  done.” 

Simon  Cole,  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  California,  Irvine’s  School  of 
Social  Ecology,  said  the  findings  “hammer 
home  two  lessons  about  forensic  science.” 
The  first  is  that  scientists  tend  to  testify  first 
and  do  the  science  later,  and  that  the  answer 
to  whether  lead-bullet  analysis  was  scientifi- 
cally relevant  could  easily  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  gathering  of  empirical  data, 
yet  it  was  not  until  recendy. 

“What’s  particularly  interesting  about  this 
is  first  of  all,  the  FBI  started  testifying  about 
this  back  in  the  70s,”  he  told  LEN.  “The 
whole  thing  is  backwards.  You  testify  first, 
and  then  you  do  the  National  Academy 
report  30  years  later,  in  which  you  find  that 
this  testimony  shouldn’t  be  given?  I think 
that’s  symbolic  of  what’s  going  on  in  a lot  of 
forensic  science.” 
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Pay-for-performance"  plan  under  fire 


Police  in  Roanoke,  \'a.,  are  seething  oy,er 
the  city’s  rejeebon  in  December  of  some  1 35 
separate  gnevances  61ed  the  previous  month 
to  protest  a performance-incentive  program 
they  claim  has  been  unfairly  applied. 

The  move  is  the  latest  in  an  ongoing 
struggle  between  ofEcials  and  the 
department’s  rank  and  Ele  over  the  new 
evaluabon  plan.  The  Pay  for  Performance 
program  was  established  in  2001  shortly 
after  City  Manager  Darlene  Burcham  took 
ofEce,  but  was  implemented  citywide  only 
last  year  It  calls  for  raises  to  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  scores  on  employee  evaluations 

Under  the  program,  a score  of  100  on  the 
evaluation  would  translate  into  a 4.25- 
pcrcent  raise,  while  an  85  would  mean  less 
than  a raise  of  3 percent.  Anyone  who 
received  just  an  80  would  get  2,25  percent. 

While  it  may  sound  good  on  the  surface, 
officers  contended  in  their  complaints,  the 
program  is  really  being  used  to  save  the  city 
money.  Supervisors,  they  say,  ate  instructed 
to  lower  evaluations  that  are  too  high,  and 
are  given  a target  score  that  is  mote  accept- 
able. 

Pobce  say  they  are  not  gneving  the 
program,  only  its  application  If  scores  are 
not  to  be  given  objecQvely,  officers  say,  they 
would  prefer  to  return  to  across-the-board 
increases  based  on  what  the  acy  could  afford 
to  pay. 

Many  members  of  the  rank  and  Ele 
received  across-the-board  raises  of  about  3 
percent  before  the  Pay  for  Performance 
program  was  implemented,  according  to  the 
police  union,  which  orchestrated  the  protest. 
Afterward,  they  averaged  approximately  2,85 
percent. 

The  grievances  were  prompted  by  the 
successful  rcsoluQon  in  September  of  a 
complaint  filed  by  one  officer,  Sgt.  Brent 
Asbury,  who  claimed  his  supervisor  arbi- 
trarily lowered  his  score  by  10  points. 


According  to  his  attorney  Gary  Lumsden, 
Asbury ’s  uubal  score  was  just  under  100.  His 
supervisor,  Lt.  William  Beason,  was  disci- 
plined for  lowering  Asbury’s  score,  and  those 
of  three  other  sergeants. 

Beason  has  filed  his  own  gncvance 
against  the  city,  claiming  that  he  had  received 
a memo  from  his  supervisor  which  he 
believed  directed  him  to  make  those 
adjustments. 

In  the  memo,  a copy  of  which  Lumsden 
provided  to  The  Roanoke  Times  Si  World 
News,  Capt.  William  Althoff  wrote' on  May 
23  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  ratings  of 
the  sergeants,  who  had  scores  of  99.2,  98.3, 
97,  and  93.  “The  appraisals  are  returned  to 
you  for  amendment,”  the  memo  said. 

Leaving  the  nartaaves  unchained,  Beason 
lowered  each  score  to  make  the  overall 
average  in  the  mid-80  range.  Althoff  wrote 
that  high-performing  sergeants  on  other 


shifts  had  been  rated  in  the  85-86  range, 
which  was  more  acceptable  under  evaluaoon 
guidelines. 

Although  the  city  had  ruled  Asbury’s 
complaint  ungaevablc,  a Circuit  Court  judge 
disagreed.  In  his  opiruon.  Judge  Charles 
Dorsey  wrote;  “Captain  Althoff  asked  that 
Lieutenant  Beason  review  the  evaluation  of 
Sergeant  Asbury  ,m  Lght  of  his  comments 
Captain  Althoff  did  not  provide  any  speafic 
criticism  of  Sergeant  Asbury’s  performance 
It  is  conceded  that  Lieutenant  Beason  then 
randomly  lowered  Sergeant  Asbury’s  rating 
in  all  categories  [along  with  the  ratings  of 
three  others  under  his  supervision]  causing 
an  overall  reduction  in  the  score  of  the 
evaluation  to  87.3.” 

Representatives  of  the  city’s  Police 
Benevolent  Association  disputed  the  aty 
manager’s  decision  to  deny  the  complaints, 
saying  Burcham  “is  going  to  ignore  us  and 


do  exaedy  as  she  pleasesl" 

Burcham  told  The  Times  & VC'orld  News 
that  she  was  "floored"  by  the  officers’ 
accusadons.  The  system  was  developed  by  a 
task  force  that  spent  hours  studying  the  best 
system.  Far  from  saving  the  muniapality 
money,  it  actually  costs  money,  she  said. 

More  than  the  estimated  $1.5  million  was 
needed  for  raises  in  2003.  And  more  than 
1,600  city  employees  recaved  above-average 
scores  in  2003,  meaning  raises  of  2.25 
percent. 

According  to  Burcham,  pobce  waited  six 
months  to  gneve  their  May  evaluations. 
Under  the  aty’s  grievance  pobey,  an  em- 
ployee must  make  a complaint  within  20 
calendar  days  after  the  event.  Even  if  the 
gnevances  had  been  filed  on  tune,  she  said, 
her  deusion  would  soil  have  been  the  same 
because  pobcies  and  procedures  cannot  be 
grieved. 


Portland  brass  defend  officer's 
"hit  list"  of  chronic  petty  offenders 


The  Portland,  Ore.,  Pobce  Bureau  is 
defending  the  tactics  of  an  officer  from  its 
Central  Precinct  who,  as  part  of  a crime- 
enforcement  project,  created  a bst  targeting 
35  of  the  aty’s  worst  petty  offenders  for 
arrest  and  overrught  incarceration. 

Drawn  up  last  fall  by  Officer  Jeff  Myers, 
the  bst  IS  an  effort  to  nd  five  neighborhoods 
of  chronic  offenders  who  repeatedly  engage 
in  car  break-ins,  disorderly  conduct,  sus- 
pected drug  activity  and  other  crimes. 

Since  then,  some  258  people  have  been 
attested  and  removed  from  the  street, 
including  about  100  on  felony  charges.  The 
pilot  project  has  the  support  of  Chief 
Dernck  Foxworth,  Mayor  Vera  Katz,  and 
Multnomah  County  Sheriff  Berrue  Giusto. 


But  defense  attorneys  and  some  aty 
officials  have  quesooned  the  consotutionabty 
of  the  bst,  which  quickly  developed  the 
nickname  “the  Duty  30." 

Pubbe  defender  William  Walsh,  who  is 
representing  some  of  those  who  were 
targeted,  told  The  Oregonian  newspaper: 
“W'hat  they’ve  done  is  concocted  a way  to 
punish  my  cbent  pretnal  in  a way  they  are 
not  punishing  others.” 

Under  what  is  called  the  Neighborhood 
Livabibty  Come  Enforcement  Program, 
every  Central  Precinct  officer  is  given  a copy 
of  the  bst,  which  contains  the  35  offenders 
with  the  highest-number  of  drug  or  drug- 
related  arrests  in  Old  Town,  Goose  HoUow, 
the  Pearl,  Northwest  and  Downtown,  along 


P.G.  County  prepares  for  when 
Officer  Johnny  comes  mar  chin'  home 
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similar  to  that  which  sworn  personnel  handle 

in  theu  aviban  bfe,  he  said. 

“One  of  out  concerns  was  that  officers 
returning  from  combat  with  an  array  of 
concerns  not  go  back  to  theu  day-to-day 
patrol  routines  without  additional  support 
services  which  could  begin  to  identify 
potential,  or  real,  problems,”  RoUo  told 
LEN. 

Joseph  Wing,  a reared  county  officer  and 
miblary  veteran  who  served  two  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam  with  the  Army’s  Special 
Forces,  told  symposium  parocipants.  "The 
pobce  department  is  saying  be  nice  (on  the 
job)  But  if  you’re  standing  in  some  unne- 
stained  hallway,  and  there’s  somebody  there 
you  know  wants  to  eviscerate  you  — I’m  not 
saying  it  can’t  be  done,  but  it's  difficult  ” 

RoUo  bkened  the  stress  to  that  expen- 
cnccd  dunng  the  9/11  terronst  attacks  by 
Port  Authonty  pobce,  who  experienced  such 
symptoms  as  hypcr-vigilancc,  sleep  distur- 
bance and,  months  later,  potenual  depres- 
sion. For  returning  veterans,  there  are  also 
such  issues  as  sensiuvity  to  certain  stimub 
and  a use-of-forcc  continuum  that  is  vasdy 
different  from  that  of  the  mibtary. 

“If  they’re  m a combat  zone,  they  have  to 
deal  with  things  in  a very  different  way, 


according  to  a whole  different  descopaon,” 
he  said. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  program,  said 
RoUo,  retxuning  officers  and  theu  famibcs 
ate  welcomed  back  by  Chief  Melvin  High, 
himself  a veteran  who  served  with  the 
Marines  from  1966  to  1967,  or  the  chief’s 
designee.  That  way,  there  is  some  offiaal 
recogniDon  of  the  officer’s  patnouc  effort, 
he  said. 

Although  the  peer-support  concept  has 
been  used  by  the  agency  in  other  situaaons, 
such  as  cndcal  inadcnts  and  bne-of-duty 
deaths,  RoUo  said  that  the  agency  now  wants 
to  develop  a group  that  would  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  officers  returning  from 
mibtary  duty,  as  wcU  as  those  of  theu 
famibcs.  The  peer  support  individual  would 
act  as  a shadow,  or  as  a sounding  board,  for 
the  officer  to  help  him  navigate  through  a 
system  that  might  have  changed  in  the 
interun. 

"It  could  be  something  as  simple  as 
making  sure  the  officer’s  vehicle  is  in  good 
shape  when  he  or  she  returned,”  said  RoUo, 
“that  the  battery  is  working  and  the  car 
starts.” 

Officials  arc  also  considering  a mandatory 
debnefing  with  a department  psychologist 
for  all  returning  officers.  Making  the  sessions 


a requuement  wiU  reduce  the  sagma,  said 
RoUo.  And  most,  whether  they  want  to 
pardapate  or  not,  sec  it  in  a posiave  bght. 

Then  there  is  what  the  agency  is  caUing 
Advanced  Officer  Training  Two  of  the 
veterans  have  already  gone  through  this 
phase,  he  said. 

Each  year,  officers  have  to  attend  the 
shooting  range  and  requabfy  with  theu 
weapon-  They  must  pardapate  in  a class  on 
judgmental  shooting  AU  of  the  returning 
officers  are  requued  to  attend  this  program, 
said  RoUo. 

“It  also  gets  them  back  involved  with 
theu  peers,”  he  said.  ‘They  have  an  opportu- 
nityT  I think,  to  tcU  theu  story  in  a forum  that 
is  certainly  suppordve  and  interested.” 

FoUowing  the  complcdon  of  that 
training,  the  veterans  wiU  have  to  paraapate 
m what  the  department  is  calling  a one-shift 
onentadon.  For  one  shift  per  week,  the 
officer  wiU  be  expected  to  nde  with  a 
supervisor  to  “kind  of  get  theu  feet  wet 
again,”  he  said 

In  addiuon  to  aU  this,  the  department  is 
also  working  on  a pre-deployment  compo- 
nent which  would  have  a peer  support 
member  act  as  a conduit  between  the  officer, 
his  or  her  family,  and  the  department  dunng 
the  dcployment- 


with  the  offenders'  mug  shots.  Instead  of 
just  being  issued  a dcket,  the  offenders  are 
hauled  to  jail,  where  Myers  has  worked  out  a 
deal  with  the  shenff  to  book  any  of  the  35 
who  are  brought  in. 

Those  on  the  list,  however,  were  never 
formaUy  told  of  its  existence,  or  given  the 
opportunity  to  appeal  theu  inclusion.  Nor 
did  they  know  they  were  singled  out  for 
repeated  tnps  to  jail.  Many  are  on  it  because 
they  keep  returning  to  the  aty’s  drug-free 
zones  and  racking  up  complaints.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  35  people  on  the  bst  are  minon- 
dcs,  and  many  are  homeless  addicts. 

In  fact,  the  list  was  made  pubbe  in 
October  only  after  it  became  part  of  a 
moQon  chaUenging  the  consdnmonabty  of 
the  drug-free  zones. 

Although  on  the  force  for  just  four  years, 
Myers  has  a reputanon  for  initiating  projects 
that  take  a page  straight  from  the  commu- 
nity-pobcing  handbook.  As  a senior  neigh- 
borhood officer,  he  is  credited  with  cleaning 
up  hot  spots  for  illegal  drug  activity  by 
fencing  off  dark  alcoves  and  posting  warning 
signs.  Letters  were  sent  to  car  owners  in 
parQcular  neighborhoods  cauQoning  them 
about  leaving  valuables  in  theu  vehicles. 

As  for  his  btest  inioaove,  Myers  said  that 
staasacs  show  that  a short  period  of 
incarceraaon.  coupled  with  social  services, 
not  only  focuses  bmitcd  pobce  resources,  but 
IS  more  effeenve  at  reducing  enme  than 
longer,  court-imposed  sentences. 

"People  are  screaming  for  this  kind  of 
thing,”  Jim  Hayden,  a local  prosecutor,  told 
The  Oregonian.  “The  homeless  drug  addicts 
arc  emboldening  ihe  dealers.  I’m  trying 
desperately  to  find  some  way  to  deal  wth 
this,  and  1 thmk  this  is  the  nght  thing  to  do 
— the  best  we  can  do” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Multnomah  County 
Pubbe  Safety  Coordinating  Council’s 
cxccuavc  committee  in  December,  Foxisorth 
called  Myers  "the  epitome  of  the  community 
pobcing  officer,  innos'aQvely  working  to 
address  chronic  bvabibty  concerns.” 

- City  Commissioner  Randy  l.eonatd  asked. 
"How  can  we  clone  him?”  The  enforcement 
bst,  he  said,  made  perfect  sense,  “^'hat  I’m 
impressed  with  is  [Myers]  is  coming  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  not  hammenne 
people,  and  finding  a soluoon.  I’m  behu- 
him  100  percent.” 
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Operational  Mid-Level  Management  for  Police, 
3rd  ed. 
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By  Chet  Epperson 

The  success  of  any  agency  depends  on  a 
fundamental  consideradon:  the  support  and 
knowledge  of  an  operational  mid-lcvel 
supervisor  For  the  most  part,  top  manage- 
ment determines  the  agency’s  vision,  but 
mid-level  supervisors  carry  out  the  mission 
of  the  department  An  agency  requires  the 
support  of  operational  mid-level  manage- 
ment — without  that  support,  an  agency  will 
lack  the  abilirj'  to  meet  its  goals,  to  move 
ahead,  and  to  foster  an  effective  agency. 

In  a serendipitous  turn  of  the  profes- 
sional cards,  this  reviewer  received  Coleman’s 
book  as  a mid-levcl  manager  and,  around  the 
umc  of  writing  the  review,  received  a 
promodon  to  upper  management.  This 
review,  then,  is  informed  by  the  perspeedves 
of  both  raid-level  and  senior  management 

This  well  organized  examinadon  of  key 
components  of  mid-level  management 
begins  by  devoting  considerable  discussion 
to  assessing  police  mid-level  leadership,  from 


the  psychology  of  leadership  to  a psycho- 
logical assessment  of  oneself  as  a leader.  In 
his  introduction,  Coleman  details  the 
dynamics  of  mid-level  management  and  its 
reladon  to  the  organizadon.  Coleman  asserts 
that  certain  traits  represent  the  essential 
charactenstics  of  an  effective  police  man- 
ager. He  focuses  his  discussion  on  rune 
universal  traits  that  are  used  to  test  fOt  or 
measure  the  potential  leadership  quaUties  in 
promotional  processes,  as  weU  to  evaluate 
incumbent  police  leaders. 

A particular  strength  of  the  text  is  its 
thoroughness  in  explaining,  desenbing  and 
analyzing  each  of  the  nine  traits:  obtaining 
feUowships,  performance  inmaove,  analysis 
skill,  decision  making,  strategy  projection, 
commufucation,  logical  inferences,  )ob 
performance  controls,  and  delegation  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  chapter,  the  reader 
cannot  help  but  be  left  with  a thorough 
understanding  of  each  trait  and  how  it 
affects  the  mid-level  manager  and  organiza- 
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tion.  A word  to  the  wise,  though:  Avoid 
reading  this  book  if  you  are  seeking  a 
weekend  retreat  from  your  daily  routine  and 
need  to  “just  read  a book".  The  text  is  a 
deep  and  well-constructed  analysis  on  the 
dynamics  of  operational  mid-level  manage- 
ment. The  chapters  force  you  to  stop  and 
examine  your  current  style  of  leadership  in 
an  operational  mid-level  role,  and  how  to 
prepare  for  (and  thereby  avoid)  some 
possible  shortcomings  for  your  future 


appointment  to  such  a role. 

Coleman's  presentation  is  no  mere 
theoretical  discussion,  as  he  chooses 
appropria  te  and  timely  sub-topics  within  the 
various  chapters,  such  as  sexual  harassment, 
workplace  discnmination  and  employee 
rights.  Such  issues  have  had  and  will  continue 
to  have  an  important  impact  on  policing,  and 
operational  mid-level  managers  will  have  an 
enhanced  understanding  of  and  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  effectively  with  these  ‘'hot 
topics”  by  studying  Coleman’s  careful 
examination  of  their  vital  elements. 

Current  and  aspinng  operational  mid- 
level managers  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
tackle  this  text,  a thorough  reading  of  which 
will  facilitate  a better  understanding  of 
important  mid-level  management  compo- 
nents. This  reviewer  served  in  an  operational 
mid-level  management  capacity  at  the  time 
of  reviewing  Coleman’s  work;  having  since 
moved  up  to  senior  command  rank,  it  can  be 
said  with  certainty  that  the  text  provides  an 
assurance  of  one’s  knowledge  of  operational 
mid-levcl  management  skills. 

(Cbtt  Eppmon  is  Administratitu  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  9j)ckford,  III,  Police  Department.  A 21 -year 
law  enforcement  veteran,  be  holds  KS.  andM.B~A. 
degrees  from  Poekford  College.  You  can  reach  Chet 
at  work:  (815)  987-5810  ore-maiL  chet.epperson 
@ Cl.  rockford.  il  us. ) 


BJS  study  looks 


Once  a sex  offender. . . 

at  likelihood  of  recidivism  for  released  rapists,  molesters 


Although  the  readivism  rate  of  sex 
offenders  was  still  lower  than  that  of  non- 
sex  offenders  three  years  after  being 
released  from  prison,  a new  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  found  that 
taputs,  child  molesters  and  other  sex 
offenders  were  more  than  four  times  as 
likely  to  be  rcarrested  for  a sex  enme. 

The  report,  "Recidivism  of  Sex 
Offenders  Released  from  Prison  in  1994,” 
IS  the  Erst  to  present  data  on  the  rearrest, 
reconviction  and  remcarceration  of  sex 
offenders.  Released  in  December,  the 
study  followed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
nation's  released  sex  offenders  from  across 
the  United  States  for  three  years  beginning 
m 1994.  That  year,  1 5 states  released  9,691 
male  sex  offenders,  including  3,115  rapists 
and  4,295  child  molesters. 

Researchers  measured  their  rates  of 
rearrest,  rcconviction  and  reimprisonment 
with  the  262,420  non-sex  offenders  also 
released  during  that  period,  and  within  the 
four  overlapping  categories  of  sex 
offenses. 

When  compared  with  non-sex  offend- 
ers, sex  offenders  were  reartested  for  at 
least  one  new  entne  at  a rate  of  43  percent 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Some  87  percent 
were  still  on  parole  when  taken  into 
custody.  Of  the  4,163  tearrested  sex 
offenders,  75  percent  were  charged  with  a 
felony.  As  for  their  non-sex  enme  counter- 
parts, 68  percent  were  rcarrested,  and  84 
percent  were  charged  with  a felony. 

While  )ust  1.3  percent  of  non-sex 


offenden  were  arrested  for  committing  sex 
crimes,  5.3  percent  of  sex  offenders  were 
rearrested  for  the  same  crime  within  those 
three  years.  Forty  percent  were  allegedly 
committed  within  the  first  year,  said  the 
report  Sixteen  percent  of  child  molesters 
were  charged  with  a new  offense  within  the 
first  six  months. 

Forty-six  percent  of  rapists  were  rear- 
rested  by  the  end  of  the  period  studied,  and 
41.5  percent  of  sexual  assaulters.  Child 
molesters,  whom  the  study  found  to  be  the 
roost  likely  to  recommit  the  same  crime, 
were  rcarrested  for  any  type  of  offense  at  a 
rate  of  39.4  percent  after  three  years.  Sixteen 
percent  were  tearrested  after  just  six  months. 
Neatly  half  of  statutory  rapists,  49.9  percent, 
were  charged  again  by  their  third  year  of 
release,  and  18.5  percent  within  six  months. 

The  9,691  sex  offenders  were  released 


from  state  prisons  in  .\rizona,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  California,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Horida,  New 
Jersey,  Texas,  Illinois,  New  York  and 
Virginia. 

The  average  age  for  all  sex  offenders  was 
37,  with  the  three  largest  age  cohorts  being 
those  between  30  and  34,  35  and  39,  and  45 
or  older.  The  study  also  found  that  the 
younger  the  prisoner  was  when  released,  the 
higher  the  rate  of  recidivism. 

Most  sex  offenders  were  released  from 
prison  after  serving  roughly  three  and  a half 
years  of  an  eight-year  term,  according  to  the 
study.  Rapists,  the  report  said,  usually  had 
longer  sentences  on  average  than  did  sexual 
assaulters,  1 1 years  versus  seven  years,  and 
usually  spent  more  time  in  confinement, 
more  than  five  years  as  compared  with  just 
under  three  years. 


Child  molesters,  it  said,  were  generally 
let  go  after  serving  about  three  years  of 
nearly  seven-year  sentences.  Most  statu- 
tory rapists,  sentenced  to  roughly  four-year 
sentences,  served  just  over  two  years. 

Overall,  sex  offenders  were  also  found 
to  have  shorter  criminal  histones  than 
non-sex  offenders.  Before  the  arrest  that 
resulted  in  their  imprisonment,  most  had 
been  arrested  an  average  of  4.5  times, 
compared  to  the  8.9  times  for  their  non- 
sex crime  counterparts. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  aU  the  sex 
offenders  studied  had  been  arrested  at 
least  once  before,  and  half  of  them  more 
than  three  tiroes  for  some  time  type  of 
crime,  researchers  found.  Neatly  14 
percent  had  a prior  conviction  for  a sex 
crime,  and  4.6  percent  for  a sex  crime 
against  a child. 


But  expert  sounds  a cautionary  tone 


While  the  BJS  study  distinguishes  among 
various  types  of  sex  offenses,  an  expert  in 
the  field  cautions  that  not  all  research  on  the 
recidivism  of  sex  offenders  should  be  taken 
at  face  value. 

Psychologist  Lou  Schlesinger,  a professor 
at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminaljustice, 
pointed  out  that  many  similar  studies  are 
senously  flawed  because  they  tend  to  look  at 
the  charged  crime,  rather  than  the  offense  — 
comparing,  say,  an  incest  offender  with  a 
senal  rapist. 


“If  you  lump  them  together,  you’re  going 
to  get  very  skewed  results  because  incest 
offenders  have  a good  recidivism  rate,” 
Schlesinger  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
‘The  predatory  people  have  a horrible  rate.” 
Sex  offense  is  a broad  category  that  could 
include  “incest  offenders,  consensual  sex. 
sututory  rape  things,  situational  date  tape, 
gang  tapes  and  the  compulsive,  repetitive 
serial  offender,”  said  Schlesinger. 

Over  the  past  15  years  or  so,  he  noted, 
treatment  units  have  become  loaded  with 


incest  offenders  while  the  more  predatory 
types  are  sent  to  prison,  he  said.  One  study 
then  looked  at  the  reoffending  rate  of 
those  in  treatment  versus  those  in  jail,  and 
concluded  that  treatment  helps. 

“But  it  doesn’t  conclude  that,” 
Schlesinger  said.  “It  concludes  that  the 
sample  from  the  treatment  program  ate  all 
low-risk  people.  They  don’t  want  those 
predatory,  anti-social  people.  They  put 
them  in  piison  and  those  are  the  guys  who 
are  the  most  dangerous.” 
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Information-sharing:  Ownership  is  all 


By  Lori  Ericsoo 

Regardless  of  the  complexity  wrought  by 
statutes,  developing  an  information  sharing 
enterpnse  is  first  constrained  by  the  laws  it 
must  keep.  Data  regulations  within  the 
criminal  justice  arena  are  not  inherently 
encumbering,  but  to  a greater  degree  than  in 
any  other  industry,  they  are  ternbly  unforgiv- 
ing of  any  carelessness,  incapaaty  or  neglect. 
For  good  reason,  lawmakers  have  issued 
strongly  worded  guidance  to  system  develop- 
ers, agents,  officers  and  those  whose  task  it  is 
to  keep  our  justice  information  private  and 
secure.  Agencies  demanding  informadon- 
shanng  capabilities  have  only  complicated 
the  web  of  requirements  wntten  as  the 
foundation  for  assuring  the  information 
stored  in  law  enforcement  data  repositones 
nationwide. 

As  more  and  more  sharing  initiatives 
spring  up,  more  and  more  problems  will 
arise.  Such  problems,  whether  technical, 
operational  or  regulatory  in  nature,  have 
both  stalled  and  perplexed  the  criminal 
justice  community.  In  order  to  unravel  the 
information-sharing  labyrinth,  I have 
approached  the  concept  from  a business 
perspective:  high  level  and  top  down.  From 
experience  and  study,  it  is  clear  that  informa- 
tion sharing  iruoaaves  will  not  come  to 

(Lan  A.  Ericson  is  an  executive  mth  broad 
expmenct  in  the  delivery  of  lar^,  complex 
information-sharing  ystems  spanning  diverse 
tecbnologes  and  disciplines.  A former  Minneapolis 
police  sergeant  who  holds  a master's  degree  in 
computer  information  y stems,  Ericson's  experience 
as  a system  architect  and  pro^am  manager  for  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  includes  threat  and 
vulnerability  assessment. ) 


fruition  until  ownership  is  established:  A 
governing  body,  legitimized  and  bound 
under  a legal  framework,  and  accredited 
within  the  appropriate  professional  commu- 
nity. From  that  point  forward,  decisions 
made,  money  spent,  and  direction  given  are 
all  based  on  a common  and  well  defined 
foundation. 

An  information-sharing  irudative  must, 
first  and  foremost,  adhere  to  appropriate 
regulations  controlling  data  usage.  The 
initiative  must  be  driven  by  the  agenaes 
providing  the  data  it  consumes  and  the 
individuals  who  will  use  the  information  it 


bestows.  All  data  rules  and  regulations 
affecting  these  agencies  must  be  assimilated 
into  the  sharing  project.  An  informaOon- 
shating  venture  is  a challenge  m functional 
and  operational  cohesivencss;  it  is  noti 
technical  solution.  If  you  have  already 
brought  in  a technical  vendor  to  provide  you 
an  informaDon-shanng  solution,  stop  now.  Put 
your  project  on  hold  until  you  completely 
understand  the  nature  of  the  venture  on 
which  you  just  embarked. 

InformaQon-shating  ownership  enables 
cohesion  across  junsdictional  lines  and 
results  in  legitimacy.  Local  and  state  agencies 
about  to  embark  on  an  informaaon-shanng 
project,  as  well  as  those  already  well  into  a 
sharing  effort,  may  discover  that  ill  defined 


problems  have  resulted  in  a perplexing  tangle 
of  convoluted  tcchrucal  complexities.  If 
there  is  only  one  thing  about  informabon 
sharing  projects  that  the  reader  takes  away 
after  reading  this  article,  let  it  be  this; 
Ownership  is  everything. 

Legitimizing  an  lafocmadon-Sbsuing 
laidadve  — TaJdng  Ownership 

Information  sharing  at  the  data  level  is  a 
new  paradigm  of  interacbon  within  the 
criminal  justice  world.  Although  we  always 
vocalized  our  needs  across  junsdictional 
lines,  rarely  if  ever  did  we  share  the  actual 
data  from  whence  we  gleaned  information. 


Therefore,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our 
new  endeavor  of  sharing  the  data,  we  must 
idendiy  our  data  repositones,  and  then 
deasively  declare  ownership  of  them.  Each 
individual  agency  must  know  its  data 
characterisbes. 

As  agenaes  come  together  as  a new 
group,  the  “we”  becomes  the  partiapant 
group  and  the  “it”  becomes  the  multiple  data 
stores  on  which  the  initiative  is  focused.  Like 
governments  of  states,  the  governance  of  an 
information-sharing  iiuoative  (namely,  we  the 
participants)  will  have  power  over,  and 
become  responsible  for,  all  acbvity  within  its 
boundanes  or  under  the  entire  scope  of  the 
initiative  (that  is  to  say,  the  movement  and 
management  of  data). 


Legitimacy  of  a state  binds  geography,  an 
ideology  and  a group  of  people.  It  identifies 
the  whole  as  a sovereign  orgaruzaaon  within 
a set  of  borders  and  throughout  the  world 
Any  interacbon  with  the  state  is  controlled 
by  Its  rules  and  regulations.  How  it  portrays 
itself  IS  dependent  on  those  who  rule  it. 

In  addition,  legitimacy  is  necessary  for  a 
state’s  existence,  and  a state  will  not  be 
deemed  legitimate  without  the  stnngenacs 
of  governance  and  the  presentauon  as  a 
united  whole.  A lack  of  legitimacy  causes 
fragmentation;  small  fiictions  of  unrest  begin 
to  chip  away  at  ill  accepted  rules  and  ill 
prepared  rulers  who  make  decisions  without 
the  benefit  of  total  uozen  inclusion.  Siding 
with  a splinter  group  or  with  a small 
controlling  faction,  an  outside  force  will 
soon  offset  the  balance  of  control  and  the 
state  will  disintegrate  irreparably  as  the  very 
ideology  on  which  u was  built  is  shattered 

Like  a state  within  the  global  realm,  an 
infortnabon-shanng  inibabve  is  a member 
within  the  global  realm  of  cnminal  jusbee. 
Legitimacy  will  come  to  an  information- 
sharing enterprise  through  its  ability  to 
function  as  a sovereign  enbty  within  the 
ciimmal  jusbee  realm.  It  must  operate 
autonomously,  apart  from  any  single  agency 
directive.  Just  as  a state  must  establish  itself 
as  a legitmute  single  power,  so  too  must  the 
informabon-sharing  initiative,  if  it  is  to 
survive  as  a legitimized  enbty  within  the 
global  community  of  cnminal  jusbee. 

The  Scope 

How  big  is  this  thing  going  to  get?  That 
IS  the  quesbon  asked  by  the  architects  of  all 
informabon-shanng  initiatives.  Where  do  we 
begin  and  where  do  we  end?  Who  makes 
those  deusions  and  how  do  we  maintain 
control? 

Although  the  informaQon-shanng 
imtuDve  does  not  have  borders  in  the 
geographic  sense,  it  does  have  boundanes. 
Withm  those  boundanes  live  the  {moapants, 
the  “anzens"  of  the  project  And  before  the 
project  can  proceed,  it  must  be  scoped.  It 
must  be  “bound.” 

Identify  parbcipant  agencies  that  will 
create  the  sharing  “state.”  and  then  close  the 
bordersi  Decide  who  will  be  the  inibal 
participants  and  hold  fast  to  that  group  until 
the  rules  for  data  use  are  defined.  Allow  the 
project’s  pnnaples  to  be  formed  before  you 
allow  others  to  join.  Make  it  the  duty  of  the 
onguuong  group  to  set  the  ideology,  or 
establish  the  reason  the  sharing  inioauve  vnll 
exist. 

For  example;  A county  within  a state  may 
deade  that  it  needs  to  share  information 
across  junsdicQona!  lines,  county  to  county 
and  mumcipabty  to  muniapaliry  to  county 
Given  the  region,  one  county  requests  a 
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Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  e>pressed  on  the  Forum  pagt  are 
those  of  the  contributing  wnter  or  cartoonist,  or 
of  the  ongnal  source  newspaper,  and  da  not  rtph 
resent  an  offiaat  position  of  Law  Enfomment 
News. 

R/aden  an  invited  to  voia  tbetr  opinions  on  topi- 
cal usues,  in  tbe  firm  of  letters  or full-ltngb  com- 
mentanes.  Please  send  all  materials  Us  the  editor 


Other  Voices 

A sampling  of  editorial  mews  on  criminal  justice  issues from  the  nation’s 


newspapers. 

Consider  a City-County  Police  Merger 

The  Dayton  City  Commission  and  City  Manager  Jim  Dmneen 
deserve  credit  for  averting  a budget  disaster.  Spending  cuts  and 
strict  controls  have  kept  the  city  solvent  without  resorting  to 
layoffs.  But  thmgs  remain  bght,  and  pinchmg  pennies  isn’t  a long- 
range  plan.  It's  a short-term  survival  strategy  . ..  Dayton  must  be 
willing  to  show  boldness  and  innovaaon.  ..  Almost  a third  of 
Dayton’s  expenditures  arc  for  police  service  — $46.7  million  out 
of  $154.8  million.  That’s  a huge  investment  in  public  safety.  , 
Surely,  there  must  be  new  innovative,  cost-effecQvc  ways  to 
provide  police  protection.  Next  to  downtown’s  western  edge  sit 
the  region’s  two  largest  police  agenaes  — the  Montgomery 
County  Shenff ’s  Department  and  the  Dayton  Police  Department 
Their  headquarters  Urcrally  are  back-to-back  Each  department 
has  its  own  command  staff,  commurucabons  center,  personnel 
department,  evidence  room  and  record-keeping  systems.  The 
agencies  prepare  separate  budgets,  and  purchase  equipment 
independently  Until  rccendy,  policing  strategies  were  devised  in 
isolation  . If  through  combining  operations,  Dayton  could  save 
even  10  percent  of  its  operaang  costs,  that  would  free  nearly  $5 
million  annuaUy.  . Consobdation  isn’t  an  all-or-nothing  proposi- 
tion. The  Internabonal  Associabon  of  Chiefs  of  Pobce  has 
developed  a planrung  protocol  for  communities  to  explore  the 
potential  of  pobcc  consobdabon.  The  options  range  from 
combining  functions,  to  deputizing  officers  to  serve  mulbple 
junsdicbons,  to  outright  mergers, ...  What’s  crucial  is  getting 
started,  beginning  with  attainable  goals.  How  can  Dayton’s  pobce 
department  and  the  county  Sheriff’s  Department  tnm  10  percent 
of  their  pobce  budgets  by  working  together?  Community  leaders 


— indeed,  all  taxpayers  — should  want  to  know. 

— Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News.  Jan.  1 1.  2004 

A Blue  Line  Stretched  Thin 

In  seeking  another  20  percent  drop  this  year  m homicides,  Los 
Angeles  Pobce  Chief  WilbamJ.  Bratton  has  set  a high  goal. 
Because  of  the  state’s  budget  crisis  and  the  City  Council’s 
subsequent  refusal  to  hire  more  officers,  Bratton  will  have  to  meet 
this  ambiaous  target  with  no  more  cops  than  he  had  in  2003,  far 
fewer  per  capita  than  New  York  or  other  major  ciacs.  Some  of 
the  methods  he  plans  to  use  were  on  dispbiy  in  [anj  anQ-gang  raid 
on  a South  Los  Angeles  housing  project. . . Predawn  raids  are 
nothing  new  for  the  Los  Angeles  Pobce  Department.  VC'hat  set  the 
one  Wednesday  apart  was  what  didn’t  happen  afterward;  It  was 
not  followed  by  a widespread  commuruty  outcry  against  the 
pobce.  Bratton  appears  to  be  holding  to  his  promise  to  target  the 
“shot-callers,”  or  leadership,  of  the  most  violent  gangs  rather  than 
going  after  every  kid  in  baggy  clothes  or,  for  that  matter,  every 
member  of  every  gang  Doing  so  is  not  only  more  efficient,  it 
helps  rebuild  trust  — and  much-needed  cooperabon  — between 
cops  and  the  poor,  largely  minority  neighborhoods  that  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  city’s  homiades  and,  too  often,  of  police  abuse  as 
well-  . Rebuilding  community  trust  and  cooperation  is  one  of  the 
ways  Bratton  is  uying  to  make  the  understaffed  !_\PD  work 
smarter.  At  the  same  time,  more  aggressive  pobcing  has  led  to  an 
metease  in  gun  attacks  on  officers.  Homicides  dropped  nearly  a 
quarter  in  2003;  shots  fired  at  cops  went  up  21  percent. . . The 
at)’  cannot  tolerate  attacks  on  its  pobce  force.  Nor  can  the  City’ 
Council  abandon  the  effort  to  hire  mote  cops.  The  L-APD  may 
need  to  work  smarter  But  given  what  it’s  up  against,  it  also  needs 
enough  officers  to  do  the  job  as  safely  as  possible. 

— Las  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  23,  2004 


Information-sharing  ownership  enables 
cohesion  across  Jurisdictional  lines  and 
results  in  legitimacy. 
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For  info-sharing  projects,  ownership  is  all 
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meeting  of  adjacent  counties  and  the 
muntapaliaes  within  each.  A group  is 
formed.  The  decision  is  made  that  the 
original  iniOaOve  will  consist  of  four 
counoes  and  12  muiudpalitics. 

The  boundaries  arc  set  and  the  agreement 
made.  Tlie  scope  ends  with  the  most  distant 
mumapalides  located  at  the  outermost 
physical  borders  of  the  county.  This  does 
not  mean  the  project  can  never  grow  larger, 
bur  It  does  mean  that  the  original  scope  and 
size  IS  set.  The  focus  now  turns  to  building 
within  those  established  parameters.  Any 
change  to  this  physical  scope  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  the  agreement  of  the 
governing  body  — which  was  just  set  with 
the  bounding  of  the  project 

Ideology  — The  Cbsutet 

The  knowledge  of  why  you  are  sharing 
information  will  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  privacy  and  security  rules  under  which 
you  must  operate.  Federal,  state  and  local 
laws  and  regulanons  are  not  the  same.  Each 
contains  speciricaaons  designed  to  protect 
the  nghts  of  citizens.  Cumbersome  as  they 
may  be,  these  laws  are  based  on  state  and 
federal  consQtuaons,  and  will  derine  your 
information-shaiing  charactcnstics. 

The  information'shaang  uuciativc  must 
build  a system  that  not  only  provides  a 
regionwide  \ncw  to  criminal  justice  informa- 
aon,  but  also  foUou-s  emergent  legal 
stnerures.  The  new  entity,  if  truly  legitimate, 
must  abide  by  the  legal  guidelines  and 
parameters  already  established,  yet  it  must  be 
pliable  enough  to  adapt  to  new'laws  as  they 
are  handed  down.  , 

The  first  source  for  idenafymg  appropri- 
ate pnvacy  and  secunty  rules  is  the  original 
charter.  As  a part  of  your  initial  assessment, 
analysts  should  document  the  local,  state  and 
federal  pnvacy  laws  protecting  data  usage,  as 
well  as  secunty  guidelines  for  housing  and 
controlling  it.  Technology  is  advanced 
enough  to  offer  great  promise  in  joining  data 
&om  disparate  systems.  Advancements  have 
offered  addmonai  functionality  to  extract 
informanon  &om  &ee-form  text.  All  of 


Within  the  first  year  of  her  administra- 
tion, Milwaukee's  new  police  chief  Nan 
Hegert)'  said,  she  wants  to  have  a plan  in 
place  that  would  include  replacing  the 
department’s  Internal  Affairs  Division  with  a 
board  of  professional  standards. 

WTulc  the  internal-tcs’icw  overhaul  is 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  change  she  is 
proposing,  Hegerty  has  other  initiatives  in 
mind  for  the  police  department  as  well.  She 
was  sworn  in  on  Nov.  18  for  a four-year  term 
as  chief,  replacing  Arthur  Jones.  fStt  "Peoplt 
^ Pb(ts, " Pag!  7.  J 

“We  are  a professional  police  force,”  she 
fold  The  Milwaukee  Jourtul  Sentinel.  “We 
are  profcssionab,  and  we  need  to  be 
professional." 

Hegerty  unveiled  her  goals  before  the 
Fire  and  Police  Commission.  The  other  parts 
of  her  plan  include  reinstating  the  Gang 
Cnmes  Unit,  udiich  was  disbanded  by  her 
predecessor  The  new  urut  would  be  smaller 
and  work  with  state  and  federal  authorities  to 
.mantle  gang  hierarchies. 

■ he  also  wants  to  see  the  implementation 
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these  technologies  are  of  interest  to  a 
sharing  inioadvc.  None  of  them,  however, 
will  address  pnvacy  and  security.  Remember, 
technology  only  facilitates  and  implements 
the  deasions  you  make  and  the  rules  you 
identify.  Technology  does  not  and  cannot 
provide  your  initiative  with  a privacy  and 
security  structure  if  you  cannot  first 
articulate  it. 

The  charter  of  the  sharing  inioadvc  is 
where  you  1)  define  your  mission,  goals  and 
objeedves;  2)  name  your  parocipants,;  3) 
issue  your  first  set  of  "rules  of  engagement” 
(the  method  or  approach  under  which  you 
intend  to  operate),  and  4)  idendfy  the  privacy 
and  security  mandates  for  your  project. 

Missioa.’Tht  mission  will  define  for  you 
the  reason  you  are  sharing  The  joint  gtvemanct 
should  know  the  data  sets from  which  you  will 
extract  information  after  defining  the  mission.  The 
mission  will  keep  your  project  scoped,  it 
states  agency  pardcipaoon  and  reason  for  it. 
Thc  mission  statement  provides  a short 
descripdon  idenufying  your  effort  as  an 
autonomous  midadve. 

Golds:  If  your  midadve  were  set  in  a 
perfect  wodd,  what  is  the  goal?  What  makes 
It  worth  the  effort? 

<?AyecoVe#.*Vi^atis  your  long-term 
vision? 

The  charter  will  outlme  proposed 
improvements  to  existing  operational 
methods  and  identify  how  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  improve  information  exchange.  This 
initial  documentadon  will  define  the 
information-shaang  initiative.  When 
completed,  the  document  will  provide  a clear 
understanding  of  the  initudvc's  principles 
and  the  ideology  on  which  it  will  stand. 

People  — The  Populace 

The  pardcipants  m the  project  will 
determine  its  success.  Intcracdon  between 
mformadon-sharing  paraapants  is  the  basis 
on  which  decisioru  are  made,  and  it  is  m that 
process  the  ground  rules  must  be  laid.  How 
your  project  is  formed,  how  it  operates,  and 
how  successful  it  will  be  ate  dependent  on  its 
creators,  those  initial  parocipants  who  come 
to  the  table  to  advance  a sharing  program. 


of  a computerized  early-warnmg  system  for 
officers,  and  the  possible  creadon  of  a 
community  leadership  advisory  board  to 
share  cnme-trend  analysis  with  citizens.  An 
audit  would  also  be  done  of  each  sworn 
posidon  to  determine  which  personnel  can 
be  moved  from  administradve  to  enforce- 
ment dudes. 

Hegerty  also  envisioru  the  creadon  of  a 
Patrol  Support  Division,  she  said,  with  a 
mobile  cnme-fighting  force  that  would  help 
mamtam  response  times  m districts  dunng 
cndcal  situations.  It  would  include  motor- 
cycle and  tactical  squad  officers. 

Abolishmg  the  department’s  internal 
affairs  unit,  the  chief  said,  would  not  only 
free  up  more  officers,  but  also  allow 
complaints  against  sworn  personnel  to  be 
resolved  at  the  district  level,  improve  pobce- 
community  reladons,  and  reladons  among 
officers.  Each  complaint  does  not  require  a 
full-blown  internal  investigation,  said 
Hegerty, 

“I  just  don’t  think  that’s  a healthy  way  to 
conduct  business,”  she  said. 


The  inidadve’s  original  pardcipant 
populadon  should  be  based  on  a number  of 
consideradons: 

Agency  ControL  Agencies  pardapating 
in  sharing  must  be  in  good  organizaaonal 
health  — that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  in 
control  of  their  agents,  officers  and  staff. 
The  dmc  to  learn  of  disgruntled  officers  or 
staff  members  is  not  dunng  the  develop- 
ment of  an  information-shaiing  project. 

Quality  of  Data:  If  an  agency  is  to 
share,  then  it  must  have  “product"  to  share. 
The  data  must  be  in  digitized  format, 
whether  text-based  or  in  a relaaonal  database 
setting.  If  the  agency  cannot  produce  its  data 
in  the  required  format,  it  cannot  be  a part  of 
the  inioadve,  as  troublesome  as  that  may 
seem.  An  mformadon-sharing  midadve  does 
not  account  for  data  problems. 

Data  Availability:T\\e  data  must  reside 
within  the  confines  of  agency  security  and 
must  be  available  to  be  pushed  out  or  pulled 
m.  Agency  data  must  be  secured  and 
available  to  the  inidadve.  It  does  no  good  to 
have  text-based  reports  on  a laptop  that 
exists  outside  the  parameters  of  the  agency’s 
secure  setting.  It  is  unusable. 

Financial Posidoa:'{o\si  agency  must  be 
in  a financial  position  to  complete  the 
project.  The  more  money  you  spend  on 
planning  and  estabbshmg  a well-grounded 
governance  mechanism,  the  less  you  will 
spend  overall.  Informadon-shanng  initutives 
aboundmg  m technology  are  cosdy.  If  you 
intend  on  using  high-tech  opdons,  make  sure 
you  do  your  homework  first.  Lx»k  at  them 
cnocally  and  deternune  output  before  you 
agree  to  mput!  Shared  informadon  systems 
and  interwoven  data  sets  are  difficult  to  undo 
should  the  dollars  run  out. 

Law  Eaforcemeat/Criminal Justice 
Community  Position:  Follow  your  own 
mformadon  path  to  deternune  your  position 
in  the  overall  cnmmal  jusace  or  law  enforce- 
ment process.  Deternune  how  local  events 
affect  regional  junsdicdons  and  how  the  data 
in  your  location  must  travel  for  mclusive 
invesdgaaons  and  analysis. 

Technical  Understanding:  Agency 
pardcipants  need  not  be  technologists.  They 
must,  however,  be  able  to  idendfy  the 
difference  between  a busmess  issue  and  a 
technical  concern. 

In  plannmg  information  sharmg  inioa- 
dves,  remember:  All  crime  events  occur 
locally,  The  purest  data  comes  from  the  local 
event  scene.  The  immediate  outcome  of  the 
event  can  be  felt  regionally.  Supplemental 
data  can  be  obtained  from  invesDgaoons  that 
nearly  always  cross  some  type  of  jurisdic- 
tional line.  The  far-reaching  consequences  of 
the  event  can  be  intcrnadonal  in  scope. 
Analydcal  data  can  be  obtained  anywhere  the 
event’s  impact  is  felt.  All  of  it  provides  you 
with  informadon  necessary  to  render 
reasonable  and  prudent  decisions. 

Take  the  time  to  learn  your  processes  — 
again! 

Decision  Making 

The  decisions  made  by  the  governing 
body  will  focus  and  dnve  the  midadve.  Only 
after  the  initiative  has  been  chartered  and  the 
governing  body  acknowledged  as  the 
project’s  owner  and  administrator  can  the 
decisions  necessary  to  build  the  physical 
system  begin. 

At  this  stage,  the  group  should  have 
already  deterinmcd  the  exact  nature  of  the 
sharing  inidadve  and  ardculated  the  radonale 
for  sharing.  TTie  radonale,  in  turn,  will  define 


the  required  output.  The  charter  and  the 
mission  statement  should  mclude  the 
spccificadons  that  become  preliminary 
fimcdonal  requirements  for  developmg  a 
technical  architecture.  Undl  this  point, 
technology  should  not  have  been  addressed. 

Remember;  The  only  determinant  of 
technology  is  fiincdonality.  The  only 
determinant  of  functionabty  is  required 
output.  The  only  determmant  of  required 
output  is  end-user  need  — the  radonale  for 
existence  or  the  charter. 

The  needs  of  the  informadon-shanng 
enterpnse  can  only  come  from  its  pardci- 
pants. Through  careful  assessment,  pardci- 
pants will  identify  the  desired  output.  The 
output  charactensdes  will  deternune  how  the 
system  should  funedon.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  the  initiative  be  ready  to  evaluate 
technical  options. 

The  end  user  is  not  the  individual  law 
enforcement  or  criminal  jusQce  agency.  The 
end  user  is  the  mformadon-sharing  enter- 
prise, standing  on  its  own  as  an  autonomous 
and  legidmized  endty  within  the  professional 
community. 

Security  and  Privacy 

Security  and  privacy  laws  arc  different 
across  jurisdicdonal  lines.  The  governmg 
body  must  deternune  which  statutes  and 
guidelines  will  affect  each  participating 
agency,  and  then  conduct  an  assessment  to 
determine  which  of  these  laws  will  affect  the 
project. 

The  decision,  to  be  made  by  the  gover- 
nance as  a whole,  must  be  documented  and 
accepted  among  the  members  of  the 
mioadve  before  the  technologists  attempt  to 
structure  the  actual  technology.  The  security 
and  privacy  rules  must  be  an  mtegral  part  of 
the  funcdonal  requirements. 

The  security  and  privacy  decision  is 
twofold.  First:  Which  laws  apply?  Second: 
What  available  technologies  can  handle  the 
development,  mclusion  and  control  of  the 
rules  I ardculate? 

Security  and  privacy  inclusion  is  perhaps 
the  hardest  and  most  complex  decision  to  be 
made.  Compliance  with  security  and  privacy 
laws  will  make  or  break  your  sharing 
enterprise.  The  decision  to  adhere  to 
appropria  te  security  and  privacy  laws  must 
be  made  bfort  your  team  builds  any  technical 
component.  It  will  likely  be  the  longest  part 
of  your  requirements  assessment  and 
documentation. 

Conclusion 

The  success  of  an  information-shating 
initiative  can  be  found  in  its  ability  to  satisfy 
the  information  needs  of  multiple  junsdic- 
dons.  Resolving  true  information  require- 
ments is  difficult.  No  technology  can  offer 
you  soludons  to  your  sharing  requirements 
until  you  can  first  ardculate  them.  No 
technology  can  provide  security  and  privacy 
as  required  by  law,  and  no  technology  can 
govern  your  inidadve. 

Informaaon-shanng  projects  must  first 
bind  their  “data-space,”  idenofy  the  ideology 
that  forms  the  basis  on  which  they  will  share, 
and  then  operate  as  an  autonomous  endty. 
Like  state  legitimacy,  the  informadon-sharing 
inidadve  must  first  define  its  borders  (scope), 
understand  its  reason  for  existence  (charter), 
and  idendfy  the  people  allowed  inside  its 
boundaries  (populace). 

Once  ownership  is  established,  the 
initiadve  can  idendfy  responsibilides,  make 
sound,  unified  decisions  and,  when  neces- 
sary, assess  blame. 


Days  may  he  numbered 
for  Milwaukee  lAD 
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Upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 

16-20.  Criminal  Iivcstigacivc  Analygia  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Prcsemcd  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  fit  Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Maple  Ridge, 
DC,  Canada.  $525. 

25-24.  Asicai ing  Terroriam-Related  Riak.  Presented 
by  the  S2  Insututc  Clearwater,  Fla. 

2^25.  The  Traumas  of  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  Concerns  of  Pobcc  Survivors  Cypress, 
Texas 

25-27.  Criminal  Invesngacivc  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  /Upha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Salt  Lake  Gty 
$525. 

27.  Personal  Protectioo  Specialist  Presented  by  the 
Executive  Protection  Institute.  Las  Vegas.  Sl!)0- 

MARCH 

1-2.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Executive  Protccoon  Institute.  l.as  Vegas.  $390. 

5-6.  VIP  Protection  for  Law  Enforcement  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  Las  Vegas  $990. 

8-9.  Bomb  Countemieasuice  for  Security  Profes- 
sionals. Presented  by  the  S2  Insatutc.  Clearwater.  Fla. 

8-10.  The  Traumas  of  Law  Enforcement  Prek-nted 
by  Concerns  of  IfoLcc  Survivors.  Providence,  R.I. 

8-12.  Crime  Analysis  Training.  Presented  by  the 
/Mpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  & Intelligence  Analysis 
Training  Victona,  DC,  Canadx  $525. 


Fla. 

15-19.  Police  Executive  Development  Presented  by 
the  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Administration. 
Concoid.NH-  $545. 

Child  Abuse:  Intervention,  ReferraL 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Dcbncjucncy  Control 
Insatutc  Lake  Arrowhead  l.odge,  Calif.  $1,000. 

22.  Chemical  & Biological  Terrorism  for  Security 
Professionab.  Presented  by  the  S2  Institute 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

22-24.  The  Traumas  of  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors.  Omaha- 

22-24.  SEARCH  Symposium  on  Integrated  Justice 
Information  Systems:  Suppoiting  the  Homeland. 
Presented  by  SEARCH,  the  Naoonal  Consortium  for 
Jusbcc  Informanon  & StansDcs  Crystal  Gty.  Va. 

22-26.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  & Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Newport  News. 
Va.  $525. 

22-26.  Criminal  Intelligence  AnalyBu  Training 
Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  & 
Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Las  Cruces,  N.M.  $525 

29-ApriI  2.  Crime  Anah^au  Training  Presented  by  the 
Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  fit  ImclLgencc  Analysis 
Training  Aurora,  Colo.  $525. 

29-April  2.  Criminal  Intelligence  Ana^ts  Training 
Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  fit 
Intelligence  Analysis  Trairung  Gamer,  N.C  $525. 


L3-17.  IntemaQonal  Training  Confeicnee  fii  Expo. 
Presented  by  the  International  Ijw  Enforcement 
F-ducaiors  fit  Trainers  Association.  Chicago,  $295. 

14.  2004  Dunldn*  Dooits  World  Cop  Donut  Eating 
Championship  Presented  by  the  Inicmaaonal  I.aw 
I'nfurccment  Educators  fit  Trainers  AssociaOon  and 
Dunkin'  Donuts.  Rolling  Meadows,  111. 

19-23.  Criminal  Ii»«idgativc  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  fit  Intelligence  Analysis  Training  Manctta,Gi. 


Alpha  Croup  Center  for  Crime  fit  Intelligence 
Analysis  Training,  PO  Box  8,  Montclair,  CA  91763. 
(909)  989-4366,  I^:  (909)  476-8271.  Email: 
cnmccrush@aol.com.  Web:  www.alphagroup 
ccntcf.com. 

Concerns  of  PoUce  Survtvois,  PQ  Box  3199, 
Camdenton,  MO  65020.  (573)  346-4911.  Ibx:  (573) 
346-1414.  Web:  www.naoonalcopso^ 

Delinquency  Conuol  Institute,  3601  South  Mower 
Street.  Ixis  Angeles,  CA  90007  (212)743-2497  Web: 
www.ustcdo/dept/qjpd/dci. 

Execuerve  Protection  Institute,  Highlander  Lodge, 
P.Q  Box  802,  BenyMlIe,  VA  22611-0802  (540)  554- 
2540- (540)  554-2558  Web:  www.pcrsonal 
proiccaon.com. 
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29-21.  CABO/WMDfor  Fiist  Responders.  Presented 
by  the  S2  Insotuce  fllcaruatcr,  Ma. 

26-30.  Police  Executive  Devefopment  Presented  b) 
the  Insotucc  for  Law  Enfotcemem  Administraoon 
Dallas  $545. 

28-30.  Criminal  Intelligence  AnaViis.  Prcsemcd  by 
the  /Vpha  Group  Center  for  Crime  fit  Intelligence 
Analysis  Tttinuig  Waterloo,  Ont..  Canada.  $525. 


Inlcr&atioaal  Law  Enforcement  Educators  fit 
Trainers  Association,  PO  Box  1003.  Twin  Lakes,  W1 
53181-1003.  (262)  279-7879  Fax.  (262)  279-5758  Web: 
www.Jcca.ofg 

Northeastern  Tactical  Seboob,  8 Kingsbury  I-anc. 
North  BiUenca,  MA  01862-1820,  (97^  667-5591. 

Police  Leadership  2004  Coofcicnce,  c/o  Sgt  Mike 
Novakowikj.  Conference  Coordinator.  JIBC  PoLce 
Academy.  715  McBndc  Boulewnl.Ncw  Westminster 
BCV3LST4.  1-877-275-4333.  Web:  www.poLcc 

Icodcrshiporg 

S2  Insbruie,  1261  South  Musoun  Avenue,  Clearwater, 
FL  33756.  (727)  461-0066. 1-ax:  (727)  449-1269,  VW:b. 
www.s2insotutcxom. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  Sepboae/ fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


8-12.  Criminallnvestigattve  Anaiysb  (Criminal 
Profiling).  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  fit  Intelligence  Analysis  Traimng  Fort  Smith,  Ark 
$525 

8-12.  Criminal  Intelligence  Anaiysb  Training 
Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for  Cnmc  fit 
IntelLgencc  Analysis  Training  Fore  Myers,  Fla.  $525. 

13.  Unified  12->Xhapon  Training  Program.  Presented 
by  Northeastern  Tacncal  Schools  Notihboro,  Mass 
$360 

14-16.  Principles  of  Protective  Services  fit  Dead 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  S2  Insatutc.  Clearwater, 


APRIL 

4- 7.  Police  Leadership  2004  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  Bnosh  Columbia  Assoaaoon  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Safety  and  Soliator 
General,  and  the  Jusacc  Insotuie  o^^  BC  Police 
Academy,  Vancouver,  BG  Canada  $325. 

5- 9.  Criminal  Investigative  Analysis  (Criminal 
Profiling),  Presented  by  the  Alpha  Group  Center  for 
Cnmc  fit  Intelligence  Analysis  Traimng  Castle  Rock, 
Colo.  $525. 

12-13.  Anti-Terrarum  Officer  Program.  Presented  by 
the  S2  Insotute.  Clearwater,  Fla. 


Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Administradon, 
5201  Democracy  Drive,  Plano,  TX  75024.  (972)  244- 
3430.  I^;  (972)  244-3431.  Emad:  ILEA@cailaw.oig 


SEARCH,  7311  Gn.-vnhn’en  Dnvt,  Suite  145, 
SacramentreCA  95831.  (916)  392-2550.  Pvc  (916)  392- 
8440.  Web:  www.scarch.otg 


Headlines 
are  not  enough 


Embedded  reporters  get 
a closer  look  at  protest 


Taking  a page  from  the  military’s  hand- 
book — and  one  he  developed  in  Philadel- 
phia  — Miami  Police  Chief  John  Timoncy 
conducted  what  is  beLeved  to  be  the  largest 
“embedding”  of  reporters  in  a police 
operation  in  November  during  the  Free 
Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  summit. 

Under  the  initiaave,  journalists  from  the 
Association  Press,  NBC,  CNN,  Fox,  Reuters 
and  The  Miami  Herald  rode  with  pobce 
units.  Similar  to  the  strictures  imposed  by  the 
military  on  coverage  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  the 
reporters  had  to  sign  releases  that  prevented 
them  from  disclosing  the  specific  number  of 
officers  in  a unit,  the  number  of  uruts 
deployed,  equipment  or  unit  locations.  They 
were  also  required  to  wear  not  helmets  and 
gas  masks. 

“This  IS  not  the  case  of  a camera  crew  or 
reporter  showing  up  just  as  something  is 
breaking,”  Timoncy  told  The  Associated 
Press,  “It’s  not  just  a snapshot.  You  get  the 
whole  before,  during  and  after.  You  get  a 
clearer  picture  and  a better  story.  I think  we 
win  in  the  long  run." 

Timoncy  had  previously  used  s^h  a 
tacDc  in  2000  when  he  vras  the  police 
commissioner  in  Philadelphia  and  that  city 
hosted  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
Reporters  were  granted  access  to  bicycle 
patrols  deployed  around  the  aty. 

Police  in  Miami  arrested  at  least  seven 
demonstrators  during  the  trade  talks,  which 
included  34  countries  there  to  discuss 
creating  a free-trade  area.  There  were  minor 


Face-to-face  at  the  anti-free  trade 
protest  in  Miami. 


injuries  sustained  by  both  protesters  and 
police.  Stun  guns  and  a spray  that  smelled 
like  rotten  eggs  were  used  to  disperse  the 
crowd. 

A similar  protest  against  the  World  Trade 
Organizaoon  in  Seattle  in  1999  cost  the  city 
J3  million  and  resulted  in  over  500  arrests 
and  accusations  that  police  mishandled  the 
event. 

Timoncy  said  the  reporters  were  free  to 
leave  the  embedding  arrangement  any  amc 
they  liked,  and  that  police  would  not  try  to 
influence  stones. 


T5 


To  do  a tough  job  In  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Fifteen  times 
a year,  we'll  put  you  In  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those  who 
are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I’m  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 

Name/Title 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City/State/ZIP 

(204) 


,S  still  out  on  -^^.nitvpfj^ 


^^toretfUni^ 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“Whether  it’s  a Bubba  with  a still  in  the  woods  who’s  got  something  to  hide  or 
an  undocumented  alien,  the  question  is,  is  there  some  criminal  act?” 

— Maj.  Patrick  Manningof  the  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
on  the  expansion  of  local police  authority  in  immigration  enforcement.  (Siofy,  Pa^  t .) 


